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THEATRE ROYAL, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


EVERY EVENING. Doors OPEN, 7.30; CoMMENCE AT 8. 
Director and Musical Conductor - - Mr A. GWYLLYM CROWE. 
ORCHESTRA OF 100 PERFORMERS. 

Band of the Coldstream Guards, under the direction of Mr Thomas. 
PROMENADE, ONE SHILLING. 


Pace { $4 Senet 


) DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batrr’s popular Song, 
** KILLARNEY,” on Sept. 12th, at Blackpool. 
“ \PUSIKALISCHE SKIZZEN,” for Pianoforte Solo. By 
JOHN CARLOWITZ AMES. Price 2s. AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate St. 
Just Published. 
i NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. : 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Joan Srewarr. 
Music by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 











ReOrAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN and the Royal Family. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus, D., Cantab. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on Monpay, September 19th, and 
terminate on SATURDAY, December 17th. 
Candidates for admission (bringing music they can perform) may be examined 
at the INSTITUTION on SATURDAY, September 17th, at Eleven o'clock. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
1 Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LAaNspowNE CoTTELL, New Branches—ConpDvuIT STREET, 

and MyppELTon Hau. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Oandidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 








\TT P  - . 
REQUIRED early in October, for Howell’s School, Denbigh, 

North Wales, a Resident MUSIC MISTRESS, a member of the Church of 
England, thoroughly competent to teach the Pianoforte to advanced pupils, to 
prepare girls in harmony for the Universities Local Examination, and to teach 
class singing. One who has passed the Examination of the Royal Academy of 
Music and has had school experience preferred, Salary, £70 per annum, with a 
share, which averages about £10 per annum, of the payments received from the 
day scholars attending the School Applications, with copies of Testimonials, 
to be sent Wy the 16th September to the CLERK of the DRapers’ CoMPANy, 
Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London. 


wa TED, for the Salford Police Band, first-class PLAYERS 

of one Alt Horn, one B flat Cornet, one Euphonium, two Sax Horns, and 
one Tenor Slide Trombone. Pay on joining, 24s. per week, increasing to 28s. in 
four years, Height not less than 5ft.9in. Age not to exceed thirty-five. 
Bandsmen to become Police Officers and enjoy the benefits of the Superannuation 
Fund, &. Conditions of service forwarded on application to the CHIEF 
CONSTABLE, Town Hall, Salford, near Manchester. 








MHE EPIKLEIS (Pootry’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 

for the Slow Shake and other Exercises, This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that has hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls. JoHn Poo.ry, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 





REMOVAL. 
M* SYDNEY SMITH (Composer and Pianist) begs to 


announce his REMOVAL from Blandford Square to 
DORCHESTER HOUSE, 
28, Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 





REMOVAL. 
MADAME MARIE ROZE has Removepffrom 51, Victoria 
Street, 8.W., to 
HAWTHORN LODGE, 
Finchley New Road, N.W. 





K Just Published. 
LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
Tennyson. The Music by Eapa, Price 4s. _London: Duncan Davison 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another. A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musical phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let the solid ground.’”.— Literary World. 


Just Published. 


THE BICYCLE. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
STANISLAUS ELLIOT. 


1, ALLEGRO.—“ The First Attempt.” 3. ScHERZ0.—“ Second Attempt.” 
2. ANDANTE.—“ Despair and Return.” 4. Ronpo.—“‘ Success at last.” 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded by the Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Co., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


FOR 
CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, axp SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, CrRamMPon & Co.), 
Established 1830. 

Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Co. for general excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wind Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), France, Paris: Passage du Grand 
18 et 20 


er}, le 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFtnt’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
— manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’S (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
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Just Published. 
NEW SONG BY SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


NEVER, O LOVE, TILL FOR EVER. 
Words by LOUISA GRAY. 
Music by 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘The indefatigable Sir Julius, who, whatever may be the duties and responsi- 
bilities pressing upon him, in sickness or in health, seems always open to melodic 
inspiration, and always fit to do truly artistic work, has here set some beautiful 
words to thoroughly appropriate music, Less than this could scarcely be said, 
and it would be Shperfuous to say more,”—Fun, 


THREE PIECES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





Composed by 
PAUL SEMLER. 
No.1. “AN EVENING SONG” (‘‘ ABENDLIED”) ooo eee oh 
2. “A REVERIE” (“TRAUMEREI”) as oe one ooo ooo 


3. “JOYFULNESS” (“ FROHSINN ”) ee o §=28, 


London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“These three unpretentious pieces are extremely melodious; and, as light 
sketches for drawing-room performance, will assuredly find favour with amateur 
pianists, No. 1, ‘Evening ~% has a flowing subject, in 12-8 rhythm, with 
some effective changes of key. We cannot say, however, that we like the basses at 
page 3 (last line), which unquestionably move in octaves with the melody, a 
defect by no means covered because the chords are broken into arpeggios. No, 2, 
‘A Reverie,’ is a cantabile theme given to the left hand, with a staccato accom- 
paniment for the right. Of the three pieces, however, we prefer the last, 
‘Joyfulness,’a melody with the arpeggio accompaniment, divided between the 
two hands, the second part, in the dominant, still preserving this figure, with a 
different form of arpeggio, All these trifles sufficiently justify their titles to 
disarm criticism,”—Musical Times. 





Just Published, 
SOUVENIRS DES OPERAS DE 
RICHARD WAGNER. 


Trois PikcES POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 














No.1. “LE VAISSEAU FANTOME,” Mosaique (Op. 203)... + wu. 48. 
» 2. “RIENZI,” Morceau de Salon (Op. 204) ... _ on cee «s 
» 3  TANNHAUSER,” Bouquet Mélodique (Op, 205)... sa ~~ * 

Also 
“LOHENGRIN,” Paraphrase (Op. 202)... io ooo oes ae 
Composée par 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
d 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
BY 
EDWARD SHARP. 
8. D. s.D 
1. “SYMPATHY” .... - 2s 3. “S2Rine” ... a es 
8 ‘“ REGRET”... vee Oe | 4. “DELIGHT” cee ow 3 6 
‘* EMOTION” . 40 6. “ANIMATION” .,,, ow 36 
—_ 8. “ARGUMENT” ... oa 3 6 
“ FELICITY” . 40 10. ‘*RESIGNATION” oe 3 6 

ll ‘“ BELOVED” . 30 1. ———_- 

a 14, “RECOLLECTION” .,, 4 0 
1b, “MREREE” ces - 56 0] 16. “SUPPLICATION” ee 
1. —_——_— 18. ‘* ADMIRATION ”.., re 

19 ‘* CONSOLATION” 26] 2. — 

21, ‘ EXULTATION ”... 2 6 22, ———_—_ 

23. ——— uM. “PiMADING” .. ww 88 

ALSO 

SONATA IN G MAJOR lak “one “cee Gar) sah ose oe 2 
SONATA IN E MINOR - eon aes - ° ove o 8 0 
FIVE LIEDER OHNE WORTE (in One Book)... 7 6 
RONDO GRAZIOSO _... ane ae we ae ji ae peo we & © 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
CLASSICAL GEMS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

No.1. Haypy—“THE MERMAID’S SONG” ... ues eee 88, 

2. Mozart—‘‘ THE VIOLET” ... ose =a oa oo a wo BB. 
3. BEETHOVEN—‘‘ MIGNON’S SONG” eve oe io ‘ins coo, OD 


Transcribed by 
HERMANN EISOLDT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co. 244, Regent Street, W. 





SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘*THE TEST,” Price 4s, 
‘“‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Reprinted from ‘‘THe MusicaL WORLD,” 


“FORM, OR DESIGN IN MUSIC.” 


B 
OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 
Price Sixpence. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘‘ Miss Prescott’s little pamphlet of thirty-two pages is also a reprint, the 
seven chapters which it contains having been first published in the Musical 
World. It deals with what is known as the ‘Sonata Form,’ and the different 
varieties of the same, which are clearly explained. The information here given 
is not very readily accessible, os in large musical treatises ; and amateurs 
who wish to understand the construction of the higher forms of instrumental 
music will find Miss Prescott’s little essay of much assistance to them,”— 
Atheneum, : 





Just Published, 
PRELUDE AND GIGUE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
MRS MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuncAN peeled Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW VOCAL DUET, BY REICHARDT. 
“7 ONG AGO, LONG AGO.” Two-part Song for Soprano 


and Mezzo-Soprano, Oomposed by ALEXANDER REICHARDT. Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘* Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. have published, among many other things, a 
two-part song, ‘ Long Ago,’ by Mr Alexander Reichardt, composer of ‘Thou art 
so near and yet so far.’ It is an unpretending but withal expressive piece that 
will touch a responsive chord in every heart.” — Daily Telegraph. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNETTE ALBU. 

‘©4 DREAM WISH,” Poetry by Mrs M. A. Barnes, Music 
by MICHAEL BERGSON, is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Oo,, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 





LAST 
B he PUBLISHED, “THE LAST KISS.” Ballad. 
Words by ALFRED LEMON. Music by PEARSON BRIDGEFORD, Price 4s 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘This is the title of another contribution by our townsman, Mr Bridgeford, 
to the répertoire of ballad music. The composition is worthy of commendation, 
for it shows considerable skill in the musical treatment of Mr Lemon's verses, 
It is a song that will not be despised by a good vocalist, and it will certainly be 
appreciated by an audience.”—Sheffield Davy Telegraph, 





Just Published. 


“mS ALL THAT I CAN SAY” (“I LOVE THEE, I 
LOVE THEE”), Song, Words by Tom Hoop. Music by Hope Tempie, 
Sung with distinguished success by Mr Isidore de Lara, Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 
“This song is already tolerably well known and proportionately admired, 
thanks, in a great measure, to Mr Isidore de Lara, to whom it is dedicated, for 
whom it was composed, and by whom it is ee Miss Le Temple has caught 
the spirit as well as the rhythm of Hood's half tender, half passionate lines, and 
the simple expressive melody to which she has set them cannot, once heard, be 
easily forgotten.”— Pan, 


“HER VOICE.”’ 
“TTER VOICE.” Ianack Grssonr’s popular Song (poetry 
by ‘A Soldier’s Daughter”), ry | by Mdme EnriQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 
A POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, 4 
Quatre Mains. Par Iagnack GrBsone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 
“) MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Music de Crrm 
" * SruartT. Price 4s. London: Duncaw Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
treet, 3 


Just Published, 


QYMPATHY. Song. Words by Hznry Carrineton. Music 
by ALFRED BLUME. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 














Just Published. 


pews BY THE WILLOWS. Song for Contralto. Com- 
posed by HERMAN Ersotpr. Price 4s, London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published. 


HE BEAR’S DANCE. Composed by Atrnonse Lacomse. 
Price (with Illustrated Title), 3s, London: Duncan Davison & 00% 
244, Regent Street, W. 


[THE SEA KING. Song. Composed by Lovis DxmHt. 
Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Sunday, September 4, 

A few years ago only the faith that moves mountains could have 
said that the circumstances attending the Festival of the Three 
Choirs at Worcester were working together for good. Yet, in this 
regard, adversity came as a disguised blessing. I have not the 
smallest desire to rake up the embers of a controversy happily 
extinct, yet it is needful, for the sake of the moral, to remember 
how the late Dean York and his Chapter, with Canon Barry as a 
mainspring, started an agitation against the distinctly musical cha- 
racter of the Festival, and sought to transform the venerable solemnity 
into a series of magnified Church services. The battle, everyone 
knows, was severe and prolonged, victory at one time inclining to 
the attack, as when the cathedral authorities actually celebrated a 
Festival in their own way, and by special and strenuous effort made 
it prolific of good to the charity. This, however, proved to be one 
of the successes that are almost as ruinous as defeats. The weak- 
ness of the clerical plan stood fully exposed, and even the most 
prejudiced mind more than suspected that the public, who had at- 
tended one reformed Festival out of curiosity, were little likely to 
be present at another. No sooner was this discerned than a spirit 
of compromise entered in, while ‘‘ peace with honour” to both 
parties became the more easy of attainment through the removal 
from the scene, by death or preferment, of some among those who 
had first blown the trampet of war. At the present moment the 
Worcester Festival has rest from strife, and none dares, or even 
cares, to make it afraid. More than this, it is all the better for the 
conflict lately raging around it. The main strength of those who 
sought to change its character arose from the fact that they un- 
doubtedly had a case. I venture to say that hardly a man in the 
ranks of their opponents refused to see this, though compelled to 
fight by a conviction that the case was pushed too far. A church 
Festival held in a cathedral should, beyond question, harmonise 
with its character and surroundings, and the happy consequence of 
recent events appears in the establishment of concord, without 
injury to artistic claims and interests. On the present occasion, 
for example, the week’s proceedings began (this afternoon) with a 
grand service, at which principal vocalists, orchestra, and chorus 
assisted ; prayers will be said before and after each oratorio in the 
cathedral ; and the Festival will close with a second grand service 
on Friday night. This is doing things, according to the apostolic 
injunction, ‘decently and in order ”—nay, it gives a higher char- 
acter to the performances without detriment to their value as such, 
and invests the Festival with the special and, though hardly defin- 
able, easily perceived dignity which belongs to a religious function. 
Herein lies the good that has come out of the evil of strife. 

The programme put forth by Mr Done, the highly-respected 
Cathedral organist, and ex-officio conductor of the festival, is one of 
full average merit. The musical public never look to these meetings 
either for startling novelties or for the enterprise that makes or 
follows up new departures. The traditions of the Three Choir 
gatherings are eminently conservative and respectable, in the truly 
English sense which makes respectability turn upon respect for that 
which is conventional. Besides, their public are in no way like the 
ancient Athenians as regards art matters. Were a musical St Paul 
to come preaching in their midst, it is doubtful whether more than 
a score or two would climb Mars or any other hill for the sake of 
his words, The most are content with such things as they have 
and know, and it may even be—looking at the character of much 
new music now-a-days—that their practice is profitable, whatever 
one may say of their principle. Without referring, in this place, to 
the music of the opening service, a simple transcription of the heads 
of the week’s programme suffices to show that the traditions of the 
Festival are observed, while fair concession is made to the minority 
who ‘‘love some new thing.” Thus, the orthodoxy of starting with 
Hilijah on Tuesday morning will no more be disputed than the 
graceful recognition of novelty-mongers on the evening of the same 
day, when a cantata, The Bride, by Mr Mackenzie, is to be per- 
formed for the first time. Wednesday morning also brings a new 





work in the form of a short oratorio, The Widow of Nain, composed 
by Mr Caldicott, a local musician of high repute. With this 
interesting production are associated Beethoven’s Symphony in C 
minor (No. 5)—to be heard for the first time, probably, in an English 
cathedral—and a liberal selection from Handel’s Jepitha, including 
all the choicest numbers. The performance on the evening of this 
day will, following the example first set at Hereford, take place in 
the Cathedral, the works chosen being Beethoven’s Mount of Olives 
—or rather the objectionable version of that oratorio which lays the 
scene in Engedi—and the first two parts of Haydn’s Creation. 
Thursday morning brings Cherubini’s Mass in D minor, together 
with Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, and Thursday evening introduces to 
Western amateurs Mr J. F. Barnett’s Leeds cantata, The Building 
of the Ship. Handel’s Messiah fills the place of honour, as a matter 
of course, on Friday, while at the concluding grand service will be 
performed a “Magnificat” and “Nunc Dimittis” by the Rev. E. 
Vine Hall, Precentor of the Cathedral; Handel’s anthem, ‘‘ The 
King shall rejoice” ; and Mozart’s ‘‘O God, when Thou appearest.” 
Taking the Festival programme as a whole, it will be seen that Mr 
Done has gone reasonably far in the direction of novelty, and that 
with two absolutely new works and such further additions to the 
repertory as Cherubini’s mass and Mr Barnett’s cantata, the occasion 
does not want for attraction to real amateurs. 

With the opening Sunday service as a new feature it follows that 
a Saturday rehearsal of its music was new also. The innovation is 
doubtless a good one, but, I am informed, it entails an additional 
outlay of £150, consequent upon the need to bring most of the per- 
formers earlier on the scene. On the other hand, the Sunday offer- 
tory is certain to yield very much more than was formerly taken on 
Tuesday morning, while an additional opportunity for rehearsal, is 
of priceless value. This latter gain was obvious yesterday, when, 
besides going through the music of the service, Mr Done proved his 
forces in Cherubini’s Mass. I may add, without unduly anticipating 
what may have to be said later, that the rehearsal was very satisfac- 
tory as indicating the merits of band and chorus. The orchestra 
consists of seventy-two performers, led by M. Sainton—to whose 
sound judgment and large experience in his position these festivals 
owe so much—and having in its ranks artists no less able than 
Messrs Burnett, Blagrove, E. Howell, White, Radcliffe, Horton, 
Lazarus, Wotton, T. Harper, and Hughes. The chorus, comprising 
about 220 voices, is made up of a contingent eighty strong from 
Leeds, seventy from Worcester, and the remainder from Hereford 
and Gloucester. It is a chorus whose power and effect should not 
be estimated by its numbers. Admirably balanced, splendid in 
quality of tone, and skilful enough for anything, this body of voices 
will more than sustain the credit of the Western music meeting. 
As regards the principal singers it will suffice to mention their 
names. They are Mdmes Albani, Marriott, Williams, Wilson, 
Broughton, and Patey ; Messrs Lloyd, Smith, Dyson, Maas, King, 
Millward, and Henschel. In this list almost every degree of pro- 
fessional standing is represented, but the distribution of parts shows 
that the means have been carefully adjusted to the end in view. 

The special service began this afternoon at three p.m., and the 
convenience of the hour, no doubt, helped to secure the attendance 
of an enormous crowd for all of whom indeed the great church was 
far too small. On going into the cathedral close, while the bells 
were still chiming, I found hundreds of people standing vainly before 
gates closed and guarded by policemen. ‘Too late, too late, ye 
cannot enter now.” The refrain of Tennyson’s mournful song may 
have occurred to some of the disappointed ones as they turned away. 
But a reference more distinctly scriptural possibly occupied the 
minds of others, who, having tickets for the reserved portion, found 
the way narrow and the gate straight. It was only too evident from 
the arrangements made that the cathedral authorities have little 
experience in dealing with crowds. They actually constructed at 
the doors for ticket holders a kind of funnel, through the narrow 
mouth of which applicants for admission had to filter one at a time. 
The result was unseemly crushing and crowding, so much that when 
the press was over the policemen congratulated one another on the 
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close of a ‘hot job.” Still worse were the regulations for the exit 
of the congregation. At one of the doors attempts were made to 
prevent persons from leaving, not only before the offertory but after 
it. In this instance a particularly zealous verger had more than he 
could do to carry out what I am bound to assume were his instruc- 
tions. If he left his post for a moment the imprisoned people began 
to escape, seeing which he would push rudely through the throng 
with anything but solemn calm on his countenance, and interpose 
the barrier of his body and the authority of his gown. Under these 
circumstances a gentleman requested permission to retire, and being 
refused, flung the door open by main force. The verger grappled 
with him, and for a few moments a struggle of the liveliest descrip- 
tion went on, ending in the discomfiture of the official, who, however, 
expressed himself much consoled by reflecting that as the outer 
gates were locked his opponent could not get off the premises. 
Whether any regulations are worth sustaining which led to such a 
scene as this, indeed, whether anything so lacking in propriety as 
forcible detention in a ¢hurch should be permitted, are questions 
easy to answer. 

I regret my inability to give a full, true, and particular account 
of the service, but the fault is not mine. The authorities of this 
Festival have long been known to take a peculiar view of the 
circumstances most conducive to good reporting and effective 
criticism. They seem to credit representatives of the press with an 
extra sense so wide in scope and powerful in action as to render 
them independent of sight and hearing. In consequence of this I 
found myself to-day in a corner of the wall of the south aisle, 
and from the perusal of a document now before me I have gathered, 
without any mental strain whatever, that I may be anywhere during 
the rest of the week, provided nobody else desires to occupy the 
place. These are some of the “‘little ways” that distinguish 
Worcester from the two sister towns, but I must not be understood 
to grumble. I mention the matter at all only for the purpose of 
explaining possible shortcomings on my own part. 

The service began as soon as the clergy and mayor and corporation 
had taken their seats, with Attwood’s anthem, ‘‘I was glad when 
they said unto me we will go into the house of the Lord.” Follow- 
ing this work, which made no great effect, came the usual order of 
evening prayer, the prayers being finely intoned by the Rev E. Vine 
Hall, precentor, The first lesson was read by Dr Bradley, Dean of 
Westminster, and the second by Lord Alwyne Compton, Dean of 
Worcester, while the Rev Canon Butler filled the honourable and 
distinguished post of Festival preacher. Canon Butler took as his 
text the final verse of the last psalm, ‘‘ Let everything that hath 
breath praise the Lord,” and founded upon it a sermon of exceptional 
eloquence and power. After dwelling upon the duty of praise, the 
rey. gentleman described its nature with particular reference to the 
religious consecration of art. He used the term art in its widest 
application, pointing out that there may be art not only in music, 
painting, poetry, and so forth, but in the acts of common life, in the 
arrangement of a few flowers, of an article of furniture. Passing 
on, he claimed pre-eminence for art inspired by religious feeling, 
and instanced Palestrina, Bach, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, and others 
who worked under its ennobling and refining influence. Finally the 
preacher, avoiding with no less taste than judgment all matters of 
recent controversy, urged his hearers to make the week’s solemnity 
a magnificent act of praise. The offertory was then made, and the 
proceedings ended with the blessing. No lengthened comment is 
called for by the music introduced on this occasion. It will be 
understood that the glorious harmonies with which Tallis adorned 
the ancient plain song of the responses were heard to great advan- 
tage as sung by 200 voices. Hardly less impressive was the chanting 
of the psalm to Lawes in C, but so far the musical interest had a 
more or less archaic character, from which a change came with the 
“Magnificat” and ‘‘Nune Dimittis,” as set by Mr C. Harford 
Lloyd, organist of Gloucester Cathedral. This service was, I believe, 
performed at the Gloucester Festival last year; and now, as then, 
won admiration by its graceful effect. The music may suggest the 
fascinating influence of Mendelssohn, and a knowledge of some con- 





temporary works, But it is charming enough to stand of itself, and 
to gain for its composer a place among the most hopeful of our 
younger musicians. The anthem was Spohr’s “God, thou art 
great !” solos by Miss Marriott, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr A. Smith, 
and Mr King. Some points in the performance challenged criticism, 
which, however, I refrain from offering under the circumstances of a 
religious service. Enough that the beautiful music of the German 
master was given, generally speaking, with marked success, the 
merit of its execution auguring well for the character of the doings 
to follow. I should add that Miss Williams and Mr King admirably 
sang the solos in Mr Lloyd's compositions, and that Mr Done pre- 
sided, with anxious care for the good result to which he contributed 
his very best skill. 
Tuesday. 

Yesterday was entirely given up to rehearsals, and the unfortunate 
members of the orchestra were hard at work, with little intermission , 
from ten in the morning till eleven at night. It is a pity that no 
means can be found of avoiding this heavy initial strain, the more 
because the last few hours are almost as bad as wasted. Even the 
endurance of musical enthusiasts knows a limit, and, as a rule, 
orchestral players have had a good deal of enthusiasm taken out of 
them before they attain festival rank. The result is that when 
weariness sets in the mind no longer follows the work, the entire 
process becoming mechanical and without value. I can much more 
easily point this out than suggest a remedy, because the question 
turns upon pounds, shillings, and pence, and progress beyond the 
point where “ supply” fails is a problem which, in a variety of 
ways, experience shows to be insoluble. However, good work was 
done yesterday—so much that, adding to it such as may have been 
accomplished at the special rehearsal on Saturday, I am inclined to 
doubt whether any previous Festival of the Three Choirs started 
under better artistic conditions. 

No observant man can be in Worcester at the present time without 
recognizing the good that these festivals do, and the value which 
should therefore be set upon them by the local community. It 
cannot for a moment be disputed that they have a social importance 
quite apart from the benefit accruing to a charity of peculiar interest 
and special claims, The current of life in a western cathedral town 
is, in the very nature of things, somewhat sluggish, and its effect 
upon the public mind is certainly not conducive to that form of 
sympathy and endeavour which goes beyond the narrow limits of 
personal, or, at any rate, local interests. Whatever quickens the 
current, and makes a break in the monotonous round of obligatory 
or self-imposed duty, becomes a healthful stimulant, the value of 
which cannot be measured by the appreciation it receives. Worcester 
just now is a little out of the ordinary groove, and, so to say, enjoying 
fresh air. It has a new and pleasant topic of conversation ; it wears 
a festive appearance ; there is an unwonted noise of carriages in its 
streets and an unaccustomed throng upon its pavements, strange 
faces are visible, and a sight of some famous personages may reward 
curiosity. Only foolish people affect to undervalue such iufluences 
upon hum-drum English life, but while all must recognize their 
importance it is regrettable that ‘‘men of light and leading” so 
seldom trouble to show their neighbours how they may be made 
available to the utmost. The other day, at a meeting of the 
Worcester Town Council, one of the city fathers, moved by a happy, 
though, I am sorry to say, forlorn inspiration, spoke of the decoration 
of the city at festival time, and suggested that prizes should be given 
for the best designs. I am afraid that the idea was received with 
hilarity, otherwise, perhaps, the Town Clerk would not have ven- 
tured to crush it beneath the ponderosity of a prosaic intimation 
that those who favoured the notion should bear the expense of 
carrying it out. The assembled councillors saw in this reply some- 
thing to the point, not unflavoured by the always acceptable humour 
which aims at another man’s pocket, and they are said to have 
laughed consumedly. There was an end of the matter—for the 
present. The time will doubtless come when the citizens of 


Worcester will do for their ancient town that which the poorest 
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Continental place does as a matter of course. Some years ago I 
chanced upon Fribourg, whilst the Swiss riflemen there held a Tir, 
and I found each street a masterpiece of decorative art, the very 
inception, carrying out, and contemplation of which marked so many 
steps towards the full appreciation of the Beautiful. I cannot say 
as much of Worcester just now; the acme of its street adornment 
being reached when somebody hangs out a flag. No doubt a flag is 
acheerful thing, but a hundred of them all used in the same way 
indicate a lack of imagination. 

The greatest Festival good arises, in my own belief, from the 
prominence given to an art, and I see a vast increase of that particular 
benefit consequent upon the free services at which sacred music is 
heard under conditions precisely like those which obtain at the 
“performances.” In walking about the streets here I have again 
and again heard reference made to the service of Sunday last and to 
the enjoyment of its music by people whose appearance in no way 
indicated ability to purchase a concert ticket. Thus has been 
removed what I have always regarded as a barrier in the way of the 
complete usefulness of these Festivals. Formerly they had no direct 
interest for the mass of the population, who looked upon them as 
the inheritance of their ‘‘ betters,” and derived from them none of 
the refining influence they are adapted to exert. Now, on the other 
hand, those whose place is the ‘‘ highways and hedges” of life find 
themselves invited to come in and take a share of the feast. The 
share may be humble, but that it is appreciated and intensely 
enjoyed lies beyond dispute. Moreover, it is well that an entire 
community should, from time to time, discern other forms of good 
than those which minister to material things, and nowhere is this 
so necessary as in matter-of fact prosaic England at a time when the 
struggle of life rages fiercely. The tendency of modern civilization, 
with its perpetual storm and stress, is to limit us to the exercise of 
only half our capabilities, and that half the less noble and precious. 
Incessant care for the material needs of the morrow—where, indeed, 
no thought is required for those of to-day—condemns to inaction the 
higher functions of men, and inaction of mind as of body foreruns 
disability. To recognize these obvious, though often unappreciated, 
facts is to welcome every occasion like that which now more or less 
suffuses Worcester with an atmosphere of music. One of our own 
poets has said of the glories of sunset that they enabled him to “look 
through golden vistas into heaven.” There are many ways of 
penetrating that transcendent region, and music is certainly one of 
them, if not the easiest ; nor can the influence of noble music, how- 
ever faint may be the response made to its appeal by neglected and 
dormant faculties, fail altogether of raising its hearers to a sense of 
higher things. 

The Festival proceedings were continued this morning under 
depressing circumstances. Sunday and Monday had been fair, but 
the weatherwise shook their heads, and unfortunately Wisdom was 
justified of her children. Rain fell steadily when Worcester woke 
up, and it continued to descend with exasperating persistence till 
long after Elijah’s representative in the cathedral had foretold a 
three years’ drought. But it had little if any effect upon the 
attendance. Mendelssohn's oratorio has gone beyond the reach 
of climatic influences. There may be ‘‘a sound of abundance of 
rain,” but provincial admirers of the oratorio are quite ready to 
gird up their loins and run through it, even as the Prophet, while 
the laving of the thirsty earth went on, ran beside Ahab’s chariot 
from Carmel. I shall hardly be expected to notice the performance 
of Elijah, as though it were not one of the most familiar things in 
art. There are two oratorios which, whenever presented under 
ordinary conditions, afford critics an opportunity of indulging, if 
they so please, in a ‘‘ wild shriek of liberty.” One, I scarcely need 
say, is 7'he Messiah, and the other was heard here this morning. 
Enough as to the rendering of Mendelssohn’s work that it went 
smoothly, with one exception, from beginning to end, thus justify- 
ing the confidence which refused a note of rehearsal. No other 
result is to be expected when every person engaged knows the music 
by heart, and when the traditions of performance are so universally 
observed as to secure practical uniformity even among executants 





brought together for the first time. The solos were so distributed 
as to make them additionally attractive through the largest possible 
amount of personal interest. Thus the soprano airs in the first part 
were sung by Miss Anna Williams, in the second by Mdme Albani, 
the first-named lady having as her contralto colleague Miss Hilda 
Wilson, while Mdme Patey was the associate of the Canadian prima 
donna. On the other hand, Mr Lloyd acted as principal tenor 
throughout, and Herr Henschel assumed the indivisible part of the 
Prophet. It would be a waste of time and space to tell how Mdme 
Albani and Mdme Patey charmed their audience, how Miss Williams 
and Miss Wilson received the due reward of meritorious effort ; how 
Mr Lloyd once again gave complete satisfaction, and Herr Henschel 
offered for approval his own particular conception of the Prophet. 
Letting these things be taken for granted, I will only repeat, in 
other words, that the morning’s performance—which was preceded 
and followed by a brief form of prayer—did credit not only to Mr 
Done, the conductor, but to all concerned. 

This evening the first secular concert was given in the College Hall, 
and attracted an audience large enough to fill the place—thanks, 
perhaps, to a very miscellaneous programme, in which all sorts of 
music were represented. Much of what was done calls for no more 
than passing remark, and much may be passed altogether as of no 
interest beyond the immediate occasion. A word of respectful 
recognition is, of course, due to the Zauberfléte overture, with which 
the proceedings began, and more than a word of praise to the Leeds 
choralists, who were heard with advantage in some unaccompanied 
pieces. Mention and approval were also deserved by a new song 
from the skilful pen of Sir Julius Benedict. In this little work, 
entitled ‘‘From the bosom of ocean I seek thee,” the composer 
has aimed higher than is usual with song-makers, and I shall be sur- 
prised if the fact do not meet with general recognition. Introduced 
by Mdme Patey, and therefore enjoying every advantage that excel- 
lent singing could bestow, the new effusion was very successfully 
launched on its career. Among other noticeable features of the con- 
cert were Mr Lloyd’s fine delivery of Gounod’s “‘ Lend me your aid,” 
Miss Williams’ spirited effort in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah Perfido,” and the 
attractive vocalization of Mdme Albani in ‘‘ Casta Diva.” The 
novelties of the occasion were two—Mr Walter Macfarren’s overture, 
Hero and Leander, and Mr Mackenzie’s cantata, The Bride. The 
first of these, I need hardly say, was a novelty only to local ears. 
since it has several times been performed out of Worcester. There 
is no obligation to discuss its merits all over again, or to point out 
wherein it falls short of the high standard which the composer very 
properly made the goal of his efforts. Enough that Mr Macfarren’s 
overture is one that connoisseurs will always welcome as a worthy 
example of individual skill, and a valuable contribution to English 
music. How it was played under the author's personal direction by 
the Festival orchestra need not be set forth here. I shall reserve 
the consideration of Mr Mackenzie's cantata till to-morrow, when 
the work may rightly claim far longer notice than is possible now. 
Let it suffice for the present to record the favourable, if not 
enthusiastic, reception given to a piece put forward and judged 
solely on its merits. Mr Mackenzie is, I believe, a stranger in 
Worcester ; and though well reputed among the musical elect, has 
yet to make a popular name. Under these circumstances, the 
applause may be accepted as genuine and the approval valued as 
given without prejudice. One of the movements gained a decided 
encore, while an impression generally prevailed that in The Bride 
the Festival had given birth to a good thing. The performance, 
directed by the composer, could hardly have been better. Miss 
Williams and Mr Maas sang the solos with both correctness and 
taste, the choruses were splendidly executed, and the rich and varied 
orchestration lost nothing in the hands of M. Sainton and his fellows. 
Under conditions like these even Mr Mackenzie was probably con- 
tent. It is certain that the audience were. 





Wednesday. 


Mr A. J. Caldicott’s cantata, The Widow of Nain, was produced 
in the Cathedral this morning ; and I have now to deal with the two 
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novelties of the Festival, beginning with the deferred notice of Mr 
Mackenzie's Bride. 

The Scottish composer found his subject in a short poem by a 
contemporary German, Hamerling ; and I observe that its adapted- 
ness for the purpose to which it has been applied is by no means 
generally conceded. On this matter, as on so many others, 
every man has his taste, and I, for one, cannot discern a real 
basis for the objections which have been raised. Let me, in the 
first instance, give an outline of the poem as represented by the 
English version. It sets out with an invitation to a lady to come 
forth and meet her lover. She dwells in some such castle as that of 
Loch Leven, and ‘‘The boat on the shore lies waiting,” to convey 
her to the opposite strand. Next we hear the dialogue of the 
betrothed pair. The lover inquires why his lady looks so sad and 
pale on her bridal eve, and she responds in words the significance of 
which affection might not discern, though we recognize it as a 
poyentionnnt of coming death : 

The morn shall dawn on my bridal, 
Impatient shall wait my Betrothed ; 

The guests shall wear wreaths and garlands, 
And I in white robes shall be clothed. 


The next few lines bring us to the wedding morning and the 
rejoicing of assembled guests. Bells ring gaily, and the feast is 
ready, but the bride cometh not. ‘‘ Fast wedded she lies ‘neath the 
tide,” where the poet’s eye sees creatures of the deep encircling her 
brow with sea corals as a marriage wreath. Some writers have 
discerned in this a mere reflection of such familiar legends as we 
have in Undine and Melusina, For my own part I can detect nothing 
of the kind. There is not a suggestion of the supernatural from 
first to last, unless the poetic licence of the sea-nixies, with their 
coral ornaments, may be so considered. The tale is simply one 
which in its prosaic form might, any day, have to be told of real 
life. As for the objection that the poem is disjointed and incom- 
plete, it will not hold water for a moment. Else, indeed, we may 
discard once and for all the choicest gems of art. Some writers 
appear to imagine that no poet in the first instance, and no musician 
after him, should deal with a story, save in the form which insists 
upon a complete exposition of motive and sequence of incident. The 
ideaisaltogetherabsurd. Surely every tyroknowsthat half thecharm of 
poems like that we have here consistsin thescope they offer to the imagi- 
nation, The artistic reader finds his delight in meeting something 
higher than the language of a guide-book. He does not want to be 
bored with deductions he is able to make himself, nor pestered with 
‘‘padding ” that may be taken for granted. Neither does he crave 
for details non-essential to a lofty artistic import. In reading Poe's 
‘* Raven,” for example, who asks for more information about the 
‘lost Lenore,” or is disposed to inquire how the bird of evil learned 
to talk and whither it went after hopping down from the bust of 
Pallas? The objection just referred to arises, no doubt, from the 
prevalence of ‘‘ dramatic” cantatas in which the story is set forth 
with all the precision of a stage representation. But there are can- 
tatas and cantatas, and even higher than the ‘‘ dramatic” things of 
that ilk are those which combine music with poetry, written on the 
assumption that every step towards the issue need not be precisely 
marked, From vindicating Mr Mackenzie’s choice of a subject let 
me now pass to some remarks upon his music. I said yesterday that 
the composer had made his name familiar to the musical elect, but I 
left it for present observation that to them only had he appealed in 
the works he would consider representative. Mr Mackenzie has, from 
the first, shown strong sympathy with the modern German school, 
amid the direct influences of which, I believe, he received his train- 
ing. Hence it is not surprising that connoisseurs anticipated his 
cantata with more apprehension than hope. They feared another 
offering at the shrine of incoherence, another recognition of the doc- 
trine illustrated by Punch’s German professor when he advised a 
budding tenor to produce his voice in a legitimate way, heedless 
whether the result pleased or offended. Mr Mackenzie may never 
have acquiesced in this grim theory, and it is certain that his Bride 
was not written to accord therewith, All the same let him beware 





of it. Facilis descensus Averni. The cantata is laid out in four 
numbers, preceded by an orchestral movement, which anticipates in 
theme and treatment a good deal of the finale. With the spirit and 
character of the prelude I have no fault whatever to find. An an- 
dante mesto in F minor, of sombre and melancholy character, strikes 
the key-note of the poem, and brings the mind into a sympathetic 
frame. Here, at the very beginning, moreover, we recognize the 
fact that Mr Mackenzie scores for the orchestra like one to whom 
all its resources are familiar. He lays on colour deftly, and, better 
than deftly, with truth, leaving, indeed, hardly anything to be 
desired. I must, however, point out that the ideas thus expressed 
with skill are not particularly new, while it is most unfortunate that 
a particular phrase, often used later in referenceto the fate of the bride, 
corresponds note for note with one in Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” sym- 
phony. This is, of course, an accident, and a proof of the obligation im- 
posed upon modern writers to besure that the ideas which cometothem 
arenot unsuspected fugitivesfrom memory’slock-up. Thefirstnumber, 
‘Sweet lady, thy lover awaits thee,” is a chorus, allegretto grazioso, 
in F major, very gracefully wrought, especially as regards the 
orchestral accompaniment. Some reminiscences of Bennett’s May 
Queen may easily be detected here, but no one will think less on 
that account of music which is not only appropriate, but in the 
highest degree pleasing. To the general good effect tasteful scoring 
largely contributes, and, if the thoughts expressed be not absolutely 
new, the manner of their conveyance is unexceptionable. In the 
second number we have a duet, “Why droops thy head, my 
sweetest?” wherein Mr Mackenzie measures his strength against a 
crowd of masters whose genius has glorified the intimate communion 
of love. It is infinitely to his credit that he does not pass the ordeal 
without honour. The music (andante amoroso, A flat) shows a 
power of intense and, at the same time, beautiful expression, such 
as may ultimately expand into something deserving special homage. 
There is actual melody in this number, while every theme is set off 
by orchestration wherein fancy and skill contend for pre-eminence. 
I am, however, disposed to object that Mr Mackenzie makes undue 
use of the violins in octaves—a device now so common as almost to 
have become a bore. Wagner has shown how violins in octaves 
may be employed with magnificent effect, but it does not follow that 
their indiscriminate use is therefore justified. This apart, the duet 
stands as an illustration of capacity to be regarded only with respect. 
I can hardly say as much of No. 3—a march and chorus, ‘‘ Now 
dawneth the bright wedding morning ”—which was encored last 
night. The march will ever, perhaps, be the most popular in the 
work, but it lacks both distinctiveness of character and the eleva- 
tion of tone that so strongly recommends its companions. In the 
closing number—a tenor solo and chorus, ‘‘ Now chimes out the 
wedding bell”—we find, as already intimated, a good deal of the 
orchestral prelude. The chorus has the catastrophe for its theme, 
and is impressive, though, considering the frequency with which the 
principal themes have been employed, unduly spun out. Relief 
comes, however, when the coda opens in F major, instead of minor, 
and flows smoothly and gracefully on to a tranquil end. Taking the 
work as a whole, I am bound to see in it not only a praiseworthy 
achievement, but an earnest of far better things to come. Mr 
Mackenzie is still a young man; he has fancy and skill, is devoted 
to his calling, and inspired by ambition. Let him, then, animated 
by an initial success on his first important stage, persevere and 
prosper. 

Mr Caldicott’s Widow of Nain should be regarded first of all from 
a point of view other than that occupied by this morning’s audience. 
Although no public statement to the effect has appeared, it is, I 
believe, true that the cantata was originally composed as an exercise 
for a degree. I need scarcely add that this determined its character 
as, before all, an exposition of musical scholasticism. When, there- 
fore, we find the work aiming at contrapuntal skill rather than at 
the higher effect which skill subserves, there is no call whatever for 
surprise, In a cantata not intended as an exercise, objection might 
properly be raised to an excess of constructive tours de force—espe- 
cially, say, to an “‘infinite canon by inversion on the 17th below,” 
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which can be read upside down as well as in the ordinary way. 
Show work of this character, though good enough in its place, is 
puerile elsewhere ; and hence I am led to observe that Mr Caldicott 
would have done better had he removed from his piece all that osten- 
tatiously, if not exclusively, sets forth science. Omission to do this 
amounted, in my opinion, to an error of judgment. Nevertheless, 
the composer may fairly claim for the work presented to-day any 
allowance suggested by consideration of its primary aim. The story 
of the Nain miracle, as arranged by an anonymous compiler, appears 
in narrative form, with the usual reflections. A declaration of 
man’s mortality follows the overture, and after it come words of 
hope to the mourner, founded upon the Redeemer’s compassion, the 
exordium ending with this. The narrative begins according to the 
text of St Luke. As the funeral procession emerges from the city, a 
minstrel sings the words of the prophet, ‘‘ Weep not for the dead, 
neither lament nor bemoan him ;” the people presently taking up a 
mournful strain, ‘‘ In Rama was there a voice heard, Rachael weep- 
ing for her children.” Then the widow repeats the pathetic lament 
of David, ‘‘I shall go to him but he shall not return to me,” after 
which the funeral train moves on to the sound of a solemn march, 
Soon, however, Jesus appears upon the scene, and a brighter light 
comes with Him. To the bereaved mother it is said, ‘‘Weep not, O 
daughter, for He shall sustain thee ;” the chorus following with an 
assurance, ‘‘ They that sow in tears shall reap in joy.” Next the 
narrative recounts the miracle, and, after general ascriptions of praise, 
the Widow sings her own individual gladness, finally yielding place 
to the moral, ‘‘ A loving and a contrite heart thou shalt offer to the 
Lord,” the whole concluding with recognition of the greatness of 
the prophet who has visited Israel. A book built upon the lines 
of narrative and reflection must, however good, be inferior to one 
which treats the story dramatically. Nevertheless, that under notice 
has decided merit. Its various parts are well balanced. Nothing in it 
is inappropriate or superfluous, and the choice of hortatory or reflective 
texts has been guided by sympathy with that which constitutes true 
poetry. Coming to the music, let me say, in the first instance, that 
Mr Caldicott has prefaced his work by a fully-developed overture in 
strict form. This is unusual, and may be explained by reference to 
the exigencies of the occasion for which it was written. The chief 
movement of the overture shows a facile pen and an adequate com- 
mand of constructive resources. It is, in point of fact, a very 
clever composition—the only fault upon which I am disposed to 
insist being undue lightness almost amounting to frivolity of theme. 
Surely so tender and pathetic a story as the raising of the Widow’s 
son, a story whose highest joy is dashed with solemnity, might sug- 
gest more dignified and graver strains than we have here. In the 
opening chorus, ‘‘Man goeth to his long home,” through part of 
which runs a canon for soprano and second tenor, Mr Caldicott 
succeeds in combining sentiment with contrapuntal device, All the 
same, however, higher beauty and fitness adorn the section in which 
the five parts are freely treated in union with a soprano solo, This 
is really effective, and contains more than one or two passages 
calculated to make an impression. Next follows a contralto solo, 
“Why is thy countenance sad ?” another addition to the crowd of 
such things called into being by Mendelssohn's ‘0 rest in the 
Lord.” As simple and unpretending as its illustrious prototype, 
melodious withal, and full of reposeful expression, the air will 
always find admirers, especially if sung in any degree approaching 
the absolute perfection with which it was rendered by Mdme Patey 
this morning, The following bass air, ‘‘ Weep not for the dead,” 
calls only for a note of its ineffectiveness, In this instance Mr 
Caldicott decidedly keeps below the level of his grand theme, while 
the chorus, ‘‘In Rama was there a voice heard,” is made somewhat 
hard and angular by contrapuntal treatment, which, I hold, should 
never be associated with words so intense. Let Mr Caldicott 
observe in what fashion the same text has been handled by Mr 
Arthur Sullivan, The Widow’s air, ''I shall go to him,” is open to 
hardly any reproach, because, while well-written, {t answers to the 
situation and sentiment of the scriptural passage. I must also 
Gommend the funeral march as representing successful effort in a 





department where success is by no means easy. The march is 
impressive to a degree that occasionally becomes striking, its per- 
vading mournfulness being moreover relieved by a trio which varies 
without absolutely breaking the current of thought. The concerted 
piece in canon for three voices, “‘ Weep not, O daughter,” calls for 
no special remark, but following it comes a quartet with chorus, 
“They that sow in tears’ (unaccompanied), which was very 
smoothly and effectively written. In the scene of the miracle, Mr 
Caldicott shows enough dramatic foree and propriety to warrant 
alarge exercise of his particular talent. I am far more dis- 
posed, by the way, to dwell upon the fact just named 
than upon the ingenuity of the ‘‘infinite canon” soon after intro- 
duced. The Widow’s song, ‘‘ What reward shall I give unto thee?” 
is a vigorous effusion, in strong contrast to the succeeding number, 
a duet for contralto and tenor, ‘A loving and a contrite heart.” 
Parts of this duet are decidedly weak—made so, perhaps, by an 
excessive desire to be “pretty.” The finale now comes in the form 
of a chorus, with fugue, “‘O Lord of Heaven.” Although the fugue 
is not of an elaborate character, Mr Caldicott here makes an effective 
peroration, and secures for his cantata all the benefit of a good 
ending. From the foregoing remarks it is clear that the Widow of 
Nain presents considerable inequality of merit, But the average is 
great enough to warrant a hearty encouragement of the composer, 
who can scarcely have done his best in a first piece of the kind. His 
next cantata will doubtless be even better, because untrammelled by 
considerations other than those incident to the subject itself, The 
performance, conducted by the composer, was excellent, special 
praise being deserved by Miss Marriott, whose fine voice and apt 
expression did justice to the Widow's music; by Mdme Patey, to 
whom reference has already been made; and by Mr Lloyd, who gave 
all needful significance to the narrative, The thankless bass air fell 
to Herr Henschel, 

A selection from Handel’s Jephthah and Beethoven’s C minor 
symphony completed the morning programme, that of this evening 
including The Mount of Olives and two parts of The Creation. Upon 
some points in connection with these things I shall touch in a sub: 
sequent letter. ‘ 

( For continuation of Worcester Festival see page 582.) 








Berirx.—Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, never yet performed at the Royal 
Operahouse, is to be the first novelty of the season, Mdlle Tagliana 
appearing as the heroine. According to present arrangements, 
Mozart’s Jitus will be given in the course of the month.—The 
Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater will throw open its doors for 
the first time under the management of Herr Julius Fritzsche on the 
24th inst, Among the works to be produced during the season 
figure Der Gascogner, Suppé ; Die Ozarin, Max Wolf; Apajune, der 
Wassermann, Millécker; Die hithsche Perserin, Lecocq ; and Amor 
an Bord, otherwise—Her Majesty's Ship Pinafore, Arthur Sullivan, 
It will be interesting to note how this far-famed work will be 
received by the worthy Berliners,—The friends of the recentl 
deceased Professor Heinrich Kotzolt, professor of singing and secon 
conductor of the Cathedral Choir, intend erecting a monument over 
his grave. A committee has been appointed to carry out their 
views and receive subscriptions, 

Vienya.—Madme Pauline Lucca retuins to the Imperial Opera: 
house by the middle of October, In the course of the season she 
will appear for the first time as the heroine of Leschetiteky’s Brete 
Falte } Gluck'’s [phigenie auf Tauris ; and Gotz’s Bezdhmte Wider: 
spdnatige, With reference to the 100th performance of Z'annhduser 
here on the 28rd August, the following facts may not be uninterest: 
ing, After being acted at the Thalia-Theater and Josefstidter- 
Theater, the work was first produced at the old Operahouse on the 
19th November, 1859, and played there forty-four times in the nex 
ten years, The fitst performance in the new Operahouse took place 
on the 22nd May, 1870, and since that time there have been at least 
seven performances a year, The principal characters were repre« 
sented most frequently by the following artists: Elizabeth, Mdine 
Dustmann, 44; Ehnn, 25 times—Venus; Dillner, 46; Materna, 30 
—Tannhitiser, Labatt, 86; and Wolfram, Bignio, 88, The work 
was produced in Dresden for the first time on the 19th October, 
1845, Tichatschek being Tannhauser; Mitterwurzer, Wolfram ; 
Dettmer, Landgraf; Johanna Wagner, Elisabeth ; and Schroders 
Devrient, Venus} in Weimar on the 12th November, 1848; ad in 


Berlin on the 7th January, 1996, 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
In consequence of the space devoted to the Worcester Festival, 
the continuation of ‘‘ Form and Design in Vocal Music,” and other 
interesting articles, are unavoidably left over till next week. 


To Avvertisers,— The Office of the MusicaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor), Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 


Che Musical lord. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1881. 


The sweet dream fades in the glare 
Of the morning air. 

The voice, and the wonderful face, 
The smile, and the grace, 

The Northern hair and its glow, 
The old time four years ago—- 

All was brought back to my sense. 
All was acute and intense, 

As only a dream 

Can seem. 


Now I’m awake, I remember 

How once, in November, 

We first met,—how once, in May, 
She travelled away, 

Then married in less than two years. 
Her husband drinks, it appears. 
And now she lives like a star 

Very far off—as far 
As dead things be, 
For me. 

I try to recall her. In vain; 
She will not remain. 





Vague as a morning mist 

That cannot resist 

The indifferent sun, her face 
Fades; and there isn’t a trace 
Of aught to make poetry of. 
Dreams and the glamour of love 
Have dwindled away: 

"Tis day. 


Jnops. 





Pills for Candidates. 


SHAVER SILVER, ESQ. 


on 
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Dear Suaver,—The capital of Chili is Santiago. Why, 
recent circumstances allowed for, should not the capital of Peru 
be re-baptised (or at least half-baptised) Santotello ? 
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Present this theme Krebswise, with counterpoint, above and 
below, of the third species, and oblige, Otto Beard 





MATHILDE MARCHESI TO BARTHOLF SENFF,* 


Dear old Leipsic Friend,—My darling, cozy Vienna already 
belongs to the land of dreams, The Past is simply a dream of 
which the present supplies the materials. It was really no easy 
task for me to take leave on the 13th inst., at the railway 
station, of the few friends who happened to be in Vienna during 
the hot season. A puff from the locomotive, a jerk, a last greet- 
ing, and—good-bye, faithful friends; good-bye, thou beautiful 
Imperial City! Before my departure, however, I went, like an 
industrious school-girl, every evening to the Opera, which, 
to the great comfort and delight of the musical 
public who had remained in town as well as of the 
numerous strangers passing through at this time of year, has 
since the Ist August been re-opened. The admirable perform- 
ances of Mesdes Materna, Kupfer, Ehnn, Stahl, &c. (Bianchi was 
away), of Herren Beck, Walter, Bignio, &c., are too well known 
to be discussed here, but it was a novelty in which I was much 
interested for me to hear Mdlle Marie Lehmann as Queen in Les 
Huguenots and Susanne in Le Nozze di Figaro. I was far more 
pleased with her in the first than in the second character. She 
displays exceedingly neat and valuable fluency, has a good shake, 
and light, agreeable high notes, but the whole has, so to speak, 
too much “ Prussian stiffness” about it ; the style wants poetry 
and charm. For these reasons, Mdile Lehmann could not do 
justice to the joyous, attractive, and graceful waiting woman. 
The last air, indeed, was given so mournfully and dragged so 
much as more to resemble a dirge than a love song, 
couched in the words: “QO siume langer nicht, ge- 
liebte Scele.” Has Mdlle Lehmann never seen and heard 
the incomparable Lucca as Despina in Cost fan Tutte? The per- 
formance to which I am referring of Le Nozze was conducted by 
Herr Jahn, the manager. Everyone who heard the orchestra 
that night must agree with me in saying it is the first in the 
world. 

On the 14th August, I reached my native town, Frankfort, 
where formerly the citizen-like local soldier used to march to and 
fro at the gates, but where at present the Prussian Pickelhaube 
flashes proudly in the sun. My first visit was to the churchyard, 
where my beloved father and mother sleep their eternal sleep ; 
my second to the friends still living, and some artists temporarily 
stopping in the town, Otto Dessoff, who looks wonderfully well, 
occupies with his family a charming house surrounded by a 
garden, where his rosy-cheeked children can tumble about to their 
hearts’ delight. Herr Claar, Intendant of the Operahouse, whose 
family were from home, conducted us over the apartments in 
which he resides, and which are furnished with great taste. I 
accepted with many thanks the box he was good enough to offer 
for the performance of Tannhiiuser the same evening. You 
might have heard my heart beating when I entered the magniti- 
cent and tastefully decorated house. I thought of days long since 
past, when we children looked on the gloomy old Operahouse as 
fairy land, and, escorted by the servant carrying the lantern (for 
in those days the town was lighted only by a few oil-lamps here 
and there), glowing with enthusiasm for what we had just heard, 
we marched valiantly home, with our teeth chattering from frost 
and cold, and wading up to our knees in the snow. Ah! those 
were happy days! The New Operahouse is magnificent, but I do 
not much like the inscription on the facade. “Dem Wahren, 
Schinen, und Guten” (“To the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good”). Why have an inscription at all? That everyone strives 
to attain “ the True, the Beautiful, and the Good” is a matter of 
course, but from words to facts—aye—“That is the question.” 
A dying prima donna singing roulades is not in conformity with 
truth! And who can help this? Again, Wagner making a 
dragon sing is not in conformity with truth, but who is to prevent 
him? For male singers to shout and fling their arms about, for 
lady vocalists to squeeze their chest-notes, or indulge in a tremolo, 
is certainly neither beautiful nor good, but where is there an 
westhetic court of justice to pronounce the proper sentence in 
such cases? For these reasons, the magnificent Operahouse with- 
out an inscription would please me better. The interior is very 
beautifully fitted up, but—I beg pardon for being compelled to 
add a little but, but—the ventilation of the boxes is such that 
you regularly shake with cold, while the chairs, mounted on 


* From the Signale, 
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screws, and twisting to the right and to the left with every move- 
ment of the body, drive you to despair. ‘There is no free passage 
either through the middle of the pit, though such a passage has 
been proved to be most useful, nay, indispensable, especially 
in case of fire, As it was the celebrated Viennese Capel/meister, 
Otto Dessoff (now filling the same post in Frankfort) who con- 
ducted T'annhiuser, I fancied for a moment that I was transported 
to Vienna. Ilow strange it is, I said to myself, that Zamarra’s 
harp should stand on the right instead of the left of the spectator, 
as it always does; that the promptor’s box as well as the float 
should, as though by the touch of a magic wand, be concealed by 
extremely tasty stucco-work ; that Venus, wearing a gown with a 
long train, and always scolding and screaming, and being in con- 
sequence anything but seductive, should no longer be played by 
the beautiful and charming Mad. Kupfer, whose robe left open as 
if by accident on one side displays to the love-thirsty Tannhiuser, 
as well as to the astounded public, a splendidly formed leg, worthy 
of Makart’s genial pencil. But the veil before my eyes was torn 
in two and I found myself in the Frankfort Operahouse, with 
Otto Dessoff’s white hand conducting, and I have no doubt it will, 
thanks to the acknowledged artistic ability of its owner, speedily 
guide the Frankfort Orchestra to perfection. The part of Eliza- 
beth was in the hands of Mad. Naumann-Gungl, a born Austrian, 
possessing a personal appearance as attractive as her voice is 
pleasing. This lady who, to the regret of the entire public, is 
going to leave Frankfort, was, during the whole performance, 
literally overwhelmed with applause, flowers, and laurel-wreaths. 
My talented pupil, Minna Walter, daughter of the celebrated 
Vienna tenor, takes, from the lst September, the place of this 
popular singer. Despite her great natural gifts, she will have no 
easy task before her. Another very highly endowed pupil of 
mine, Augusta Ihlé, is shortly to make her début as Rachael in 
Halévy’s Juive. Unfortunately, my time was too limited for me 
to stop and hear her. Unless too much under the influence of 
stage fright, she will undoubtedly do honour to herself and my 
training. 

On the 15th August, at mid-day, we left beautiful Trankfort, 
and, on the morning of the 16th, reached Paris in a pouring rain. 
Why the poor passengers, half dead with sleep, should be made 
to get out on the frontier at midnight merely that their hand- 
bags may be examined is something beyond my comprehension ! 
In rainy weather Paris is as dreary as the smallest village, but 
there was something which, spite of the wind and rain, had a 
cheering effect : no dogs and women of the lower classes, panting 
and perspiring, were dragging carts, as is the case in Vienna. It 
always has surprised me, and surprises me still, that there is not 
in the latter capital a Society for the Protection of Women as 
well as one for the Protection of Animals, The tramway-cars, 
drawn by a small locomotive, were a novelty for me here ; so were 
the new one-horse vehicles, whose obliging drivers (called “ Cha- 
peaux blancs,” or, “ Henri Quinquistes,” after the adherents of 
the Duc de Chambord) wear white hats and white coats. Since 
our arrival in this city, where to-day it is still blowing, raining, 
thundering, and lightning, we have, with heroic courage, done 
nothing but look for a residence. ‘Seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you,” we are told. So, after 
seeking valiantly, and knocking indefatigably, we found, in a 
pleasant newly-built quarter of the town, at No. 15, Rue de 
Phalsbourg, near the ee Malesherbes, and only a few steps from 
Gounod’s magnificent new mansion, nice and comfortable apart- 
ments, on which we shall enter in the middle of September. And 
80, my esteemed friend, no more for to-day; if you would please 
me, you would soon take a railway-ticket and visit,in her new 
home, your old friend MATHILDE Marcuest! 


Paris, Hotel Bedford, Aug. 19. 








The operatic season at Monte-Carlo will be of two months’ dura- 
tion: February and March. 

Inssruck.—During the last scholastic year the total number of 
pupils at the School of Music connected with the Musical Associa- 
tion were 328. The institution is under the artistic direction of 
Herr Joseph Pembaur, its patrons being the Arch-Duke Carl Ludwig 
and Count Taafe, President of the Ministry. During the winter 
the Association organized four Subscription Concerts, five Extra- 
ordinary Concerts, and three Concerts of Chamber Music. 





MUSICAL EAR AND KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC, AS 
ALLIED TO TOUCH, &c., IN PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
(Continued from page 565. ) 

The new phase in Music-Teaching, generally now adopted, 
giving the musical ear the first importance; as it really is the 
groundwork upon which everything is built in the formation of 
the musical mind ; the encouragement that is given by the highest 
of the land to this subject is very interesting, individually, and 
will, I believe, make England the most musical nation in the 
world. ‘The interest taken by the various musical institutions in 
the “ Ear-Tests,” particularly the Society of Arts—where I have 
known so many (some of whom I have forewarned) who could go 
well through any amount of manipulation, and even gained, 
perhaps, some musical reputation, yet, failed in the ear-tests—no 
doubt, the ear is a very nervous matter; yet, let not this dis- 
courage those who have once been beaten ; let them try again— 
it is their life; at least, their musical life. To the real amateur 
student, and more especially to the professional worker, wishing 
them well, I try to be the alarmist. We have had to borrow 
much in the “ System” of these ear-tests from our continental 
neighbours. The most gifted artists, from every clime, visit this 
country, and do us good ; and many deserving students of our own 
country, educated abroad, are continually avowing here, ‘‘ How 
can we stay at home?” Study at home musicians; hold our own, 
if not prepared for action. There are hundreds that have studied 
music—and with advantage—who have never turned their atten- 
tion to these first laws of their musical nature. They may have 
developed all these natural powers in themselves, little dreaming 
that they were doing so; perhaps, not considering what has caused 
themselves to be so a-head of others studying with them. 

“The man that hath not music in his soul, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils,” &e. 
So says Shakspere (not the conductor, but another “ Vilham ”). 
Would that there were fewer “spoilers” of music. “ A musical 
ear” (says Dr Stainer) “ consists in the power of appreciating and 
distinguishing serial vibrations, both simple and compound, just 
as ‘a good eye for colour’ consists in the power of appreciating 
and distinguishing the simple and compound vibrations of light.” 

To the Musician, it is, of course, “ the ear” that is of vital im- 
portance. The ‘‘ musical ear ” may be considered as having four 
distinct properties (many have them, naturally, altogether). 
1. The Ear for Tune; 2. Time, which regulates Tune; 3. Combi- 
nations; and 4. Locality (or the Ear for Pitch). Those who have 
these gifts should cultivate them ; and those who, perhaps, may 
have had their faculties dormant, for want of exercising, should 
work well to try and obtain the power of listening, truly and 
thoroughly. How many never dream of exercising their ears, 
but correct by the eye! Can this be the way to educate the ear, 
the heart, and the understanding? A real musician should 
“ enquire within upon everything.” He shouldsexercise himself 
in ideal sounds; be able to read, and hear the effect in his mind, 
of music on paper, apart from any instrument; to tell the names 
of notes, chords, discords, and their resolutions, with his back 
turned to the keys of the pianoforte. He should be able to write 
from dictation, in any part of the room, apart from an instru- 
ment; encourage the feeling of being haunted by “Ghosts of 
Tunes ” ; in fact, do everything to get into “ the world of music.” 
A note should never be written without being heard in “the 
mind’s ear.” Should a Harmony Exercise be written by calcula- 
tion, merely by the figures, such work would almost tend to blunt 
the musical sensibilities of the student. 

W. H. Hormgs. 


(To be continued. ) 








Hector Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette will be played for the first time 
in Boston (U. 8.) on October 14th and repeated on the 15th, G. 
Henschel being Friar Lawrence and Julius Jordan Romeo. 

Ida Jiiger, many years at the Carl Theatre, Vienna, and latterly 
at the Theatre Royal, Stuttgart, as operatic soubrette, was married 
a short time since at Zurich to Prince Joseph Sulkowski, Duke of 
Vielitz. 

M. E. Altés is so seriously—though not dangerously—unwell that 
he has been obliged temporarily to confide his duties as conductor at 
the Paris Grand Opera to his second in command, M. Madier de 
Monjau. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
(Continued from page 579.) 
Thursday. 

Next to the production, yesterday, of Mr Caldicott’s cantata, 
stood, in point of interest, the performance of Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony in C minor. The late Mr Townshend Smith was the first, it 
will be remembered, to introduce a work of this kind into the 
cathedral programme of a Three Choir Festival, and it must also be 
in recollection that the step was regarded at the time as a daring 
one, only made tolerable to many people by the fact that the 
selected piece—Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Reformation”—had some sort of 
connection with religious things. From this to the ‘‘C minor” isa 
distinct step, which opens up the whole range of classical instru- 
mental art. Accepting it, there is no reason why the whole of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, save, perhaps, the ‘‘ Pastoral,” should not 
find their way into church solemnities, and with these must neces- 
sarily go all other works of like character and dignity. Why not? 
I confess that no musical festival has ever offered to me a more 
suggestive and interesting spectacle than that of a cathedral con- 
gregation, with their clergy, listening to Beethoven’s masterpiece. 
It was a recognition of the fact that all art in its highest function 
touches upon religion, and is, in fact, religious, because impossible 
without the aid of that feeling which, in every age, has recognized 
‘* Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” Canon Butler was quite right when in 
his sermon on Sunday last, he claimed for the noblest musical 
works, the inspiration of religious sentiment. ‘‘ To labour is to 
pray,” says the Latin proverb, and in the best sense, all great com- 
posers have sanctified their work by doing ‘‘as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” Because of this, every such sublime creation as 
that produced yesterday has a religious significance which should be 
its passport to religious temples. The text of the preacher just 
referred to was ‘‘Let all things that have breath praise the Lord,” 
and if praise may take a thousand inarticulate forms of utterance— 
if it may even be within the prerogative of snow and hail and 
stormy wind—it is surely a function rightfully appertaining to an 
art in its essence as pure as Heaven. The Church will do glorious 
service to her most useful handmaid when this is completely recog- 
nized. She has taken to herself all that architecture has to offer of 
its highest achievements ; why should she not do the same with the 
masterpieces of abstract music? Those will find the question 
difficult to answer who heard the ‘‘C minor” yesterday morning, 
who observed the rapt attention of the audience, and shared the 
profound impression resulting from the performance. I have 
listened to many a better execution of the great work, but to none 
that raised its hearers farther above the material into the ideal 
world. The strains that filled the magnificent cathedral, doubled 
in its impressiveness ; two glorious artistic tributes being interwoven, 
and laid on the altar of religion. The Church of the future will 
doubtless sanction all that is possible of such homage and help, 
because we are year by year rising higher and higher above the gloom 
wherein all that savours of man’s highest faculties seems to 
disordered vision a snare of the Evil One. 

Great old Handel, master of masters in oratorio, shine the new 
lights as they may, was represented for the first time at this festival 
by a selection from his oratorio, Jephtha. A better choice of numbers 
could hardly have been made, and the result was that the “ Divine 
Saxon” once again reigned supreme in the highest domain of his art. 
I should insult my readers if I supposed that they do not know 
every bar in the musical story of the Hebrew chieftain. It only 
remains, therefore, to speak of the performance, especially as regards 
the principal vocalists, The solos were given to Miss Marriott, 
Miss Hilda Wilson, Mdme Patey ; Mr Maas and Mr King. Of these 
artists some had comparatively unimportant work to do, but all did 
well, special approval being deserved by Mdme Patey, whose 
“Scenes of horror” was an admirable effort; and by Mr Maas, to 
whom fell the very important music of Jephtha. The rendering by 
this pure-voiced tenor of ‘‘Deeper and deeper still,” and its sequel, 
Waft her, angels,” wanted for nothing that the universally recog- 
nized qualities of the artist could bestow, Further specific praise 





is needless, while it suffices to add in so many words that both band 
and chorus contributed almost without drawback to the success of 
the performance. 

Last night’s work in the cathedral may be dismissed in few words, 
since the programme consisted entirely of familiar things, that is to 
say, Beethoven’s Engedi (Mount of Olives), and the first two parts 
of Haydn’s Creation. I regret very much that the cathedral 
authorities refused, as presumably they did, to admit an English 
translation of the original text. Far more impressive, and, by the 
way, more fit for a Christian Church, is the story of Christ’s betrayal 
than the incident of David’s adventure with the partisans of Saul, 
while it should not be forgotten that, as regards the dramatic per- 
sonation of Jesus, the point has been conceded by the execution at 
former festivals of Bach’s Passion Musik. However, music is music, 
no matter what the allied words may be, and those who looked at 
Beethoven alone were gratified to the utmost by the presentation of 
his work, albeit much of it is far from distinctive of the composer 
as heis best known. I cannot say that the performance was 
absolutely perfect—indeed, it was far from that; but the cause of 
imperfection did not lie with the principal singers, at whose hands 
the great master’s strains suffered nothing. Mdme Albani sang her 
very best, Mr King was excellent throughout, and Mr Lloyd super- 
excellent; but without setting up degrees of comparison, it may 
fairly be said that the oratorio has seldom received, in this or any other 
country, a better representation of its individual parts. Happily, 
whatever imperfections appeared in the earlier numbers, the execu- 
tion of the grand final chorus, ‘‘ Hallelujah,” made large amends, 
In this instance the composer lifted his audience above the mere 
things of earth, because such music, worthily rendered, ‘‘ Brings all 
heaven before the eyes.” From the dramatic vigour and moving 
pathos of Engedi to the melodious strains of the Creation was a atep 
involving no common contrast ; but as was the contrast so was the 
pleasure of those who followed the performance. The soloists in this 
case were Mdme Albani, Mr Maas, and Herr Henschel, by whom the 
familiar music was given in a style wholly needless to particularize, 
and at whose hands it had a reception quite in accord with the uni- 
versal popularity of Haydn’s strains. That band and chorus were 
without faults goes without saying. A very large audience attended 
on this occasion, so large that it became more than ever a question 
whether the entire festival solemnity should not take place within 
the cathedral walls. 

A sunny morning helped the attractive power of Cherubini’s Mass 
(No. 2) in D minor and Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang to secure a large 
attendance at the fourth cathedral performance, while this evening 
Mr J. F. Barnett’s Building of the Ship and a miscellaneous selection 
filled the College Hall. The little that has to be said about the 
rendering of these works, together with some words respecting T'he 
Messiah and the final grand service, may fittingly be the subject of 
a closing letter.—D. 7’, 

poeerey anae 
THE KENNEDYS IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 

There was a fine house last evening in the Institute to welcome 
back to St John the old-time favourites, the Kennedys, after an 
absence of five years. Mr Kennedy’s splendid voice has lost none 
of its freshness and power, nor has his excellence as a delineator of 
character at all diminished. He was admirably supported in his 
entertainment last evening by his two sons and three daughters. 
We need hardly say anything about the excellence of Mr Kennedy’s 
method of prefacing his songs by a witty descriptive sketch of the 
subject. The programme was ably carried out and heartily ap- 
plauded. ‘‘O sing to me the auld Scots sangs” was a splendid 
proof of Mr Kennedy’s versatility and power. He then gave 
‘*There’s nae luck aboot the house,” ‘*Scots wha hae wi Wallace 
bled,” and his splendid story of ‘‘ Saunders McGlashan’s Courtship ” 
in his own inimitable manner. Mr Robert Kennedy sang, in 
a style that showed the finished artist, ‘‘Sound an alarm,” 
‘* Annie Laurie,” and the ‘‘ Minstrel Boy.” Master John Kennedy 

layed with skill on the violin. The young ladies, Misses Helen, 
Marjory, and Maggie Kennedy, sang with much effect, the latter 
also playing the accompaniments. We never saw an audience better 
leased, or more free with its applause, than that of last evening,— 
ew Brunswick * Daily Telegraph,” Aug. 23, 
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CANTATAS, &c. 


At the end of the London season music, like so many lovers of 
music, leaves town ; and, with the exception of promenade concerts, 
musical entertainments of importance must, for some weeks to come, 
be looked for in the country and at the seaside. Why should not 
music, like its rofessors, make, from time to time, a provincial or a 
foreign tour? That, in any case, is what, just at present, it seems 
to be doing. English music, largely varied by music of German 
origin, may be heard of during the next few days at Worcester ; 
while France, Belgium, and Switzerland will, from to-day until 
Thursday, be represented in a musical sense by choral societies 
which are to meet in competition at Brighton. Wales has already 
this autumn had one National Eistedfodd ; and Norwich will in a 
few weeks, like Worcester in the week just begun, have its Triennial 
Musical Festival. Then London will once more hunger for what 
has been supposed to be ‘‘ the food of love,” and concert performers 
will begin their winter entertainments, and, in Shakesperian lan- 
guage, ‘play on” until the arrival of Mr Carl Rosa with his opera 
company—an event which may be expected towards Christmas. 
The two lage ong festivals will meanwhile attract considerable 
attention from the fact that at both of them new works by English 
composers are to be brought out. Indeed, but for our provincial 
festivals, the reater number of our composers would have little 
chance of making themselves heard at all. The day may come 
when we shall see established in London an opera which will be 
national in the degree to which the principal operahouses of Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna are national ; that is to say, one which will not 
depend for its success on the productions of English composers 
alone, but from which the works of English composers will at least 
not be excluded. As things now are, our creative musicians have 
to content themselves, for the most part, with hovering between 
the extremes of oratorio and opera boule. Many of them, however, 
find a convenient resting-place in the cantata, a hybrid form of art, 
half narrative, half dramatic, or, in some cases, altogether dramatic 
as regards form, but without the least vestige of dramatic interest. 
In an opera one wishes well, as a rule, to the heroine, and is glad to 
find that, after going mad in the second act and recovering the full 
use of her senses in the third, she has escaped the machinations of 
the wicked baritone, and is at liberty to give her hand to the 
virtuous tenor. But no one cares what happens to the personages 
of acantata, They say and sing a great da, but they do nothing. 
The male characters wear black coats, and the female ones white 
dresses. But the nature of the work, as well as the surroundings, 
and want of surroundings, render it impossible for them to do more 
than indicate in the very faintest manner the emotions they are 
seriously supposed to experience, 

The cantata reminds one but too forcibly of those dramas or 
“dramatic poems” which, shrewdly anticipating their rejection by 

ers, the author declares in an apologetic preface, never to 
have been intended for stage representation. Sometimes, when the 
dramatic poem mapas to be the work of a man of genius, it finds 
its way, in spite of itself, to the boards. Such has been the fate or 
fortune of Goethe's Faust, of the Werner and Sardanapalus of Byron, 
and of all the comedies and “ proverbs” of Alfred de Musset, which 
one by one have been taken into the repertory of the Théatre 
Frangais; and such might be the fate of a cantata if, in the first 
place, the librettist and composer would resolutely shape it with a 
view to the requirements of the theatre, and if, in the second place, 
a theatre existed at which it could be produced. It is stated that 
no fewer than five newly composed cantatas, the work of native 
musicians, will be produced this autumn at the festivals of Worcester 
and of Norwich, without counting one by Sir Julius Benedict, which 
was to have been brought out at Norwich, but which will not be 
finished in time. Some of these compositions deal with sacred, 
others with secular subjects. But, however good they may be—and 
some of them, we may be sure, will be full of merit—they can onl 
be given a few times at public concerts ; and the chief use to whic 
they will be put will be the serviceable, but not admirable, one of 
being performed more or less imperfectly by a number of amateur 
choral societies throughout the country. The cantata form has, of 
course, been employed by some few of the very greatest composers, 
but only very rarely. In England, however, it is, together with 
the oratorio and the opera-boufte, the only form which a composer 
can treat, and every English composer who respects himself produces 
now and then a cantata, by way of showing that dramatic music is 
within his resources, and that if he does not write for the stage, it 
is because, in a musical sense, there is no stage to write for. At the 
most considerable of our two great Italian lyrical establishments no 
opera by an English composer has ever been performed, though the 
most extraordinary works by German princes, French marquesses, 
Polish counts, and Brazilians under Imperial patronage are freely 
brought out-to be as freely taken in after two or three striking 








unsuccessful representations. At Her Majesty’s Theatre ng om 
composers—or rather the works of English composers have n 
more fortunate, for here operas by the late Mr Balfe and the later 
Mr Vincent Wallace are included in the repertory. Balfe’s post- 
humous opera was, indeed, brought out by Mr Mapleson. But, for 
English dramatic composers, an English lyrical theatre should exist, 
and until something of the kind is founded and maintained as a 
permanent institution, the great resource of English composers will 
continue to be the cantata. 

Who knows but that, at once cramped and compelled by adverse 
circumstances, our composers may not end by creating for the can- 
tata an interest of its own? The French Opéra Comique had its 
origin in the exclusive privileges given to the Grand Opéra or 
Académie, which alone possessed the right of performing works 
throughout in music. Musical dramas in which the actors alternately 
spoke and sang might, however, be played elsewhere; and to this 
inferior form of the opera the fullest possible development in time 
was given. There were other theatres in Paris, under the old 
system of patents, at which it was not even permitted to sing ; and 
it is said that at one of these establishments a donkey was on a cer- 
tain occasion brought on to the stage and made to bray, when the 
comic character of the piece exclaimed, in an authoritative voice, 
‘* Singing is not allowed on these boards.” What arbit regula- 
tions did in France the force of circumstances may do in land. 
But composers of talent may still, for some time to come, be ex- 
cluded from the lyrical stage ; and they will thus find themselves 
obliged either to cultivate the cantata, which is the nearest approach 
to opera, or to abandon the composition of dramatic music altogether. 
In all probability, however, the cantata may be regarded as a transi- 
tional form of art destined to give way before long to the opera ; 
and unreasonable as the musical drama may be considered, it is, at 
least, more reasonable than the cantata, which, with all the faults of 
opera, sses so few of its beauties. Our great musical festivals, 
then, render important services in enabling our composers to show 
what they can do under unfavourable conditions, and what they 
could do if only opportunity were afforded them. But for London 
amateurs of music the festival which formally opens to-morrow at 
Worcester will be chiefly interesting from the fact that two new 
cantatas by British composers, The Bride, by Mr A. C. Mackenzie, 
of Edinburgh, and The Widow of Nain, by Mr Caldicott, are in- 
cluded in the programme. To the inhabitants, however, of 
Worcester and the surrounding neighbourhood the festival will be 
attractive for many reasons, and, perhaps, in the first place, because 
it will offer them exceptionally fine performances of masterpieces 
long since recognized as such. They will hear Mdme Albani in 
sacred music—a style in which she is incomparable ; and, above all, 
they will hear her in the cathedral, where some of the greatest 
works of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, and Spohr will be given. 
Some years ago the public used to be periodically troubled when, 
each succeeding autumn, the time for the Triennial Festival of Wor- 
cester, of Gloucester, or of Hereford drew near, by complaints as to 
the unsuitableness of musical performances to places of worship ; 
and there have even been cases in which the objections proceeded 
from high ecclesiastical authorities. There seemed, indeed, at one 
time, to be some chance of the annual meeting of the Three Choirs 
being brought to an end; and it is for that reason all the more 
gratifying to find the programme of this year’s Worcester F estival 
so remarkably attractive. Not only are oratorios and anthems to be 
performed in the cathedral, but one of Beethoven’s greatest orches 
tral compositions is also to be introduced ; and who can say that, 
thus presented, the Symphony in C minor will be out of place? 

8 








Jean Becker and his famous quartet-family have been giving con- 
certs in Baden. 

Covent Garpen Promenape Concrrts. — Mr Gwyllym 
Crowe’s “Classical” night on Wednesday attracted a very large 
audience. The symphony was Haydn’s in G (No. 13), the 
overtures, Nicolai’s, to The Merry Wives of Windsor and Weber's 
to Euryanthe. Mdme Timanoff played Beethoven’s pianoforte 
concerto in © minor, and Mr Carrodus the first movement of 
Beethoven’s violin concerto (with Molique’s famous cadence), both 
artists gaining unanimous applause—Mr Carrodus, indeed, re- 
ceiving quite an ovation. A novelty in the programme was the 
performance on the harp, by Mr John Cheshire, of a fugue by 
Handel and a song without words, (Friihlingslied), by Mendels- 
sohn. The singers were Miss Orridge and Mr Barrington Foote; 
the lady giving “ Chi vive amante” (Handel), and the gentleman 
“The bell ringer” (Wallace), The second part of the concert 


was, a8 usual, miscellaneous, 
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NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The full programme of this festival has just been issued, and con- 
tains matter of considerable interest because suggesting that a new 
spirit has entered into the responsible managers opening their eyes 
to the fact that, in these days, continued existence and prosperity 
depend upon strenuous effort. For a long time past, the East 
Anglian triennial gathering has been practically moribund. But it 
is never too late to mend, and if the enterprise really renews the 
vigour of youth, it will receive congratulations from far as well as 
near. No amateur wishes a musical landmark such as this to vanish 
from sight, especially when it stands invested with noble associations, 
and can boast a history stretching back through generations. True, 
the Norwich Festival is the youngest among those of its kind which 
may be called old. Compared with the venerable Meeting of the 
Three Choirs it is youthful, and that of Birmingham stands before 
it in point of age. Nevertheless, an artistic institution which 
entered upon a settled existence in 1824 claims respect for its 
longevity, the more when, like the one to which we refer, it has 
passed through crisis after crisis, and shown itself so tenacious of life 
as almost to warrant contempt for death. There were festival meet- 
ings in Norwich before the late Mr R. M. Bacon, then editor of the 
Norwich Mercury, succeeded in putting the enterprise on a regular 
footing. Of these one dates as far back as 1770, and five took place 
during the first two decades of the present century. But that of 
. 1824 must always be looked upon as the real ‘‘ inaugural.” It was 
a grandly successful venture, ‘‘upon a very noble scale,” says a 
contemporary chronicler, ‘‘and carried into execution with great 
judgment.” Yet, though the present managers would be delighted 
to see such a balance sheet as gladdened the eyes of their earliest 
forerunners, they would scarcely dare to put forward such a pro- 
gramme. Each concert, save when he Messiah was given, presented 
an incongruous mass of odds and ends. A Haydn symphony, for 
example, stood next to ‘‘By Celia’s arbour,” and the overture to Der 
Freyschiitz had asits closest companion a scena in which Signor de Begnis 
imitated a fanatical composer giving directions to his orchestra at 
rehearsal. ‘‘Signor de Begnis,” we are told—and this shows how 
well the managers knew their public—‘‘ gained the most plaudits,” 
while ‘‘ Mrs (Miss) Stevens’ ballads produced the most tender 
delight,” and the Italian concerted pieces ‘‘ were the objects of the 
greatest rapture.” It is worth while noting such points as these 
before looking at the programme of to-day, in order that we may see 
how far, with all our shortcomings, we have gone ahead in sixty 
years. The cynic may tell us that, when Mrs (Miss) Stevens gave 
“*tender delight ” and Signor de Begnis gained his plaudits, the 
Festival made a profit of £3,000, whereas now, with our wsthetic 
schemes, there is usually no gain at all. We cannot deny the fact 
nor refuse the cynic whatever satisfaction may come to him from an 
admission that it is an unpleasant one. Still, there must be some- 
thing behind the objection of present-day managers to step in the 
tracks of their predecessors. 

For the first time since 1842 the Norwich Festival programme 
does not contain the name of Sir Julius Benedict as conductor. 
Looking across the many intervening years this is remarkable, and 
akin to it is the fact that the béton has been in only three hands 
since 1824, Sir George Smart holding it from the year just named to 

1836, Professor Taylor from 1836 to 1842, and Sir Julius from 1842 
to 1878. Change, therefore, is not a characteristic of the Festival. 
The ‘‘man at the helm” has generally a long spell, and Mr Ran- 
degger, who has just relieved the veteran of thirty-six years’ service, 
may be congratulated upon assuming a post having such traditions. 
It would be superfluous to commend the directors for their choice of 
Mr Randegger, since everybody knows that no man more fully quali- 
fied came within their ken. Zeal, patience, enterprise, and skill are 
qualities all centred in the new conductor, and if the committee will 


give him reasonable weight in council and due liberty of action, he 


will do for their enterprise everything that they have a right to 
expect. Looking further at the personnel of the Festival, we find 
Mr Carrodus heading an orchestra of seventy-seven musicians, in- 
cluding such tried and excellent artists as Messrs Collins, J. B. 
Zerbini, Burnett, E. Howell, Reynolds, Svensden, Dubrucq, Lazarus, 
Hutchins, and T. Harper. Dr Burnett, the town organist of Nor- 
wich, is announced to preside at the instrument in St Andrew’s 
Hall, and Dr Horace Hill, another local professor, acts as trainer 
and occasional conductor of the choir, while the vocal solos are 
entrusted to Mdmes Albani, Mary Davies, Osgood, Mudie-Boling- 
broke, and Patey ; Messrs Lloyd, McGuckin, King, Brockbank, and 
Santley. The usual number of concerts will take place, beginning 
on Tuesday evening, Oct. 11th, with Mendelssohn’s St Paul, and not 
his Hlijah. Whether the East Anglian public approve the change is 
exceedingly doubtful. Elijah they know, but who, in a musical 
sense, is St Paul? On the other hand, connoisseurs, many of whom 
esteem the earlier work as the better (!), may find in the substitu- 





tion an attractive variety. For Wednesday morning, Mr Sullivan's 
Martyr of Antioch—inevitable now, it would seem, at all festivals—is 
set down, and withita very good selection indeed. comprising Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony; Bach’s motet," Blessing, glory, wisdom, thanks;” 
Mr Prout’s Concerto for organ and orchestra, and the fine overture to 
Professor Macfarren’s John the Baptist. On the evening of the same 
day Berlioz’s La Damnation de Faust—called Faust simply—will 
make its début at Norwich. The programme of Thursday morning 
contains Mendelssohu’s music to Athalie, and we note with curious 
interest that Mr Santley intends making his first appearance as a 
dramatic reciter. Should he do so successfully the reflection that 
so rare a talent has been discovered somewhat late will inevitably 
arise, With Athalie are associated Beethoven's overture to Eymont, 
and a new cantata, St Ursula, by Mr F. H. Cowen. ‘The last named 
work is understood to be short, but its interest will not depend upon 
dimension. Anything from the composer of the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony must command respect and more than common notice. Thurs- 
day evening's concert is comprehensively styled, with that of Friday 
evening, ‘‘symphonic, operatic, and ballad,” and its programme 
includes Haydn's Symphony in E flat (No. 3); a choral ode, The 
Sun Worshippers, expressly written by Mr A. G. Thomas; a new 
overture to Henry V., by Mr Walter Macfarren, and a miscellaneous 
selection. J'he Messiah takes its usual place on Friday morning, 
and the closing ‘‘symphonic, operatic, and ballad” concert will 
present, among a mass of other things, the overtures to Prometheus, 
and the Naides, together with a so-called symphonic poem, entitled 
The Harvest Festival, wherein Mr J. F. Barnett seeks to depict such 
rural incidents as gleaners in the field, reapers entering the village 
church, a dance of reapers and gleaners, &c. Why ‘symphonic 
poem?” and, if there be any reason why, is it strong enough to 
warrant our application of the term to Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony. As for the great master himself, it would seem that he did 
not think it necessary to cover his productions with the tinsel of a 
sounding and new-fangled name. We need not add anything to this 
survey of the twentieth Norwich Festival. The programme speaks 
for itself, and those who note what it says must approve.—D. 7. 








Worcester Frstivat.—The 158th meeting of the Choirs of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, brought to an end yesterday, 
in accordance with immemorial custom, by a performance of The 
Messiah, has added one more to the many successes with which 
Worcester is accredited. In spite of a rainy day, the great oratorio 
of Mendelssohn drew together (as rarely fails to be the case) a 
large concourse of devoutly attentive listeners, who were well 
rewarded by what, on the whole, was as worthy an interpretation 
of Elijah as has for some time been heard in a cathedral church. 
The names of the leading singers need not be repeated ; but as 
points worthy of special praise may be cited the “ Hear ye, Israel,” 
and “ Holy, holy,” of Mdme Albani, the forcibly dramatic recita- 
tives in the scene with Jezebel and the people (Mdme Patey), and 
the tenor airs, “If with all your hearts” and “Then shall the 
righteous,” by Mr Edward Lloyd. Mr Henschel’s intelligent reading 
of the part of the Prophet requires no comment. The choruses, 
for the most part, were highly effective, and the aid of some eighty 
voices from the Leeds [estival Choir was sensibly felt. An 
unusually large contribution to the charity afforded. significant 
evidence of the satisfaction which the performance had given. 
Both the two new English works, one sacred, the other secular, 
found warm appreciation, and if we may build an opinion upon 
the experience of a single hearing, not without excellent reason. 
Fach in its kind shows more than ordinary merit on the part of 
its composer; and that closer acquaintance will confirm, if not 
increase, the favourable impression is our firm conviction. The 
larger and far more important production of the two—Mr Calde- 
cott’s Widow of Nain—is tolerably sure to be heard again ere long 
in London, where it is not impossible that a corner may be found 
at a concert by one or other of our choral societies (pace Mr Weist 
Hill) for its secular companion, Mr Mackenzie’s Bride, In each 
instance the performance was directed by the composer, solo singers, 
orchestra, and chorus all doing their utmost. Mr J. I’. Barnett’s 
Building of the Ship (conducted by himself), in the last miscel- 
laneous concert at the College all, is well-known to London 
amateurs.— Graphic. 





Signor G. Gariboldi has left Paris for Vienna, to fulfil his duties 
at the ‘‘ Association Littéraire Internationale,’ which holds its 
annual meeting this year in that city. 
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SINGERS IN FORMER DAYS.* 
(Continued from page 552. ) 

From the members of the fair sex, I will pass to the male 
singers, commencing with one of the most celebrated, Balthazar 
Ferri, who was, in 1645, at the pinnacle of his fame. I shall take 
from his biography only such facts as relate to his immense for- 
tune. In 1625, the King of Poland gave him a princely position. 
At a later period, Ferdinand III., Emperor of Germany, loaded 
him with honours and wealth, settling on him, moreover, a con- 
siderable annuity. At Florence, whither he had been begged to 
come, a large number of persons of distinction of both sexes went 
out several miles from the town to meet him, offering him pre- 
sents and hong him as though he had been a victorious 
monarch, When he drove out to take the air, fanatic admirers 
used to rain down “clouds of roses” on his carriage, Guinguené 
tells us. In 1645, the Queen of Sweden sent a vessel of the Royal 
navy to fetch him to Stockholm. Ie was treated literally like 
a sovereign at Vienna, where he was crowned “King of 
Musicians” in the presence of the Emperor. In London, after he 
had, on one occasion, achieved a tremendous triumph, a lady, 
wearing a mask, and supposed, from her bearing, to be a person 
of the highest rank, went down on the stage, presented him with 
a magnificent emerald, and kissed him publicly on the lips. At 
Perugia, his native place, a medal was engraved in his honour. 
Ile is pourtrayed on it crowned with laurels. On the other side 
is a swan with a lyre descending from heaven. A specimen of 
“canting ” or rather “ chanting " heraldry.t He had amassed so 
much wealth, that, without sensibly encroaching on his fortune, 
he was able to leave one legacy of six hundred thousand crowns 
for a single religious foundation. In 1645, he was created a 
Chevalier of St Mark. This is a fact to which I beg to 
direct the attention of those who advocate the bestowing of the 
Cross of Honour on actors, but I shall not linger on it, for 
I have other instances in reserve. Do not let people come 
talking to us again about Capoul’s triumphs in America. 


**% 


But, if Ferri was a Chevalier of St Mark, Atto was an ambassador, 
This tenor made terrible or charming havoc in the hearts of the 
beauties at the court of Louis XIV. Marzarin gave him a suite 
of rooms in his own palace, and treated him as if he had been a 
nobleman. Ife placed at his disposal carriages, lackeys, and pages. 
The Duchesse de Mazarin honoured him with her smiles. He 
received, in the way of presents, enormous sums from the King 
and members of the aristocracy. Being of a crafty disposition, with 
persuasive manners, he was appointed by Mazarin the latter’s 
ambassador to the Electress of Bavaria, and the singer-diplomatist 
convinced the sovereign princess. Fouquet, the Superintendent 
of Finances, selected him as lis confidential agent at Rome and 
paid him royally for his successes as a diplomatist. All these 
honours and all this wealth dil not, however, prevent the seduc- 
tive Atto from singing the part of Arsamenes in Cavalli’s Serse, 
on the 22nd November, 1€60. His brother (Filippo) played 
Amestris, daughter of the King of Susa, a young creature dis- 
guised as a soldier, while the part of Adelante, Romalda’s sister, 
was sustained by wd Signor Melonei, abbate! Atto was a 


millionaire, t 


#% 


But let us return to the vocalists of the fair sex. It is generally 
believed that the art of selling one’s personal effects for the pur- 
pose of securing a good solid income, was invented by the modern 
princesses of the float or boudoir. This isa profound error. These 
ladies are simply guilty of piracy, like our reporters when they 
chronicle sales after the death of —-—love, and J will prove my as- 
sertion, documentary evidence in hand. In 1652, Christina, the 
great Christina, who esteemed female singers quite as much as 
artificial sopranos, after loading with favours the seductive Perri, 
summoned to her court Mdlle de la Barre, a very pretty young 
person, whose soprano voice was a marvel of purity and whose 
originality doubled the value of her talent. The fair and charming 
artist became the favourite of her who was destined subsequently to 
have Monaldeschi killed at Fontainebleau for treason, and not, with 


* From Le Meénestrel. 
+ “Des armes parlantes ou plutét chantantes,” 
¢In francs of course.—Printer’s D, 





all due deference to the writers of romances, forinfidelity. Mdlle 
de la Barre spent two years at Stockholm, and then one year at 
Copenhagen. On her return to France, in 1655, she had so much 
jewelry and so much plate, independently of the ducats she had 
saved, that she thought she might as well make something by it. 
She requested, and obtained, permission from the king to sell her 
things, or, at least, a portion of them, by lottery, and the scheme 
brought her in two hundred and twenty-five thousand francs. 
Loret, the rhyming reporter has transmitted the fact to us in the 
following lines : 
‘* Cette fille qui, de la voix, 

Charme les reines et les rois, 

La Barre, sage, aimable, et belle, 

Ayant mainte riche vaisselle 

D’un excellent vermeil doré, 

Artistement élabouré, 

Maint bassin, flambeau, vase, aiguiére, 

Tournés d’une rare maniére ; 

Des bracelets et des colliers, 

Galants, jolis, et singuliers, 

Bref, mainte et mainte pierrerie, 

En a fait une loterie.” 

And, as Loret informs you, O critics, Mdlle de la Barre was a 
virtuous woman! Two hundred and fifty thousand francs’ worth 
of jewels out of the presents received in three years! What a 
premium on virtue! 

I have stated that the chroniclers of the 19th century have been 
anticipated by those of the 16th. The same holds good of the 
manufacturers of puffs. Ten years previously, the Opera, after 
stopping at Carpentras, came and settled in Paris. Mazarin had 
succeeded Richelieu, I méan that La Festa teatrale della finta Pazza 
had succeeded Mirame, the beloved Mirame, which the great 
Cardinal installed in the Theatre of the Palais Royal, at a cost of 
nine hundred thousand francs! Giulio Strozzi’s work was per- 
formed at the Petit-Bourbon Palace, and, on the 24th December, 
1645, the manager had a programme distributed among the 
audience. Here are a few extracts : 

‘‘Flora will be played by the graceful and pretty Louise Gabrielle 
Locatelli, known as Lucile, who, with her usual vivacity, will prove 
herself a real luminary of harmony.” 

On page 7 of the programme, which resembled a ballet-libretto, 
we read : 

“This scene will be sung, Thetis being sustained by Signora 
Giulia Gabrielli, called Diana, who will exhibit with marvellous 
skill her rage and love.” 

A little further on : 

“The prologue will be executed by that very excellent artist, 
Marguerite Bertolazzi, whose voice is so ravishing that I cannot 
praise it in befitting terms.” 

Lastly towards the end of the programme analysing the scene : 

<* All this scene will be without music, but Iam able to say that 
it will nearly cause the harmony preceding it to be forgotten.” 

It was not, however, for singers only that Puffery employed her 
trumpet; the worthy actors of the Marais were far from dis- 
daining that instrument. Thus, in December, 1648, the follow- 
ing pufling prospectus of Ulysse dans [Isle de Circé ow Euriloche 
foudroyé, qui se représentera sur le théatre du Marais par les 


“‘comédiens entretenuz de leurs Majestezs—the author being the Abbé 


Boyer, so roughly handled by Boileau—was distributed about 
Paris and in the house. It contained several pages and the 
description of the five acts was accompanied by a long eulogium 
of each scene. Here is the exordium, which it would be a mis- 
for.une to pass over in silence : 

‘‘For some years the French stage has become so famous 
through the excellence of the pieces performed and the magnificence 
with which they are got up, that it seems impossible for human 
invention to excel what has been done. That those who 
usually go to theatres might be cured of this idea, it was highly 
important to give them a picture of the marvels which are to be 
seen on the 27th December, during the performance of Ulysse dans 
Visle de Circé ou d’Euriloche foudroyé by the company of actors of the 
Marais. In the first act, the sea is beheld surrounded by large and 
horrible rocks taking up the whole extent of the stage. The agita- 
tion of the waves is represented so ingeniously that it might satisfy 
the curiosity of those who make long journeys to see storms 
at sea.” 


But my business is not with actors, so I stop, though the 
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document is most highly interesting. Mazarin was very far from 
being as liberal as Richelieu with artists, for it seems that the 
three fair singers whom we have mentioned above received only 
four hundred francs for their three “cachets.” A hundred and 
thirty-five francs, however, represented in 1645 quite as much as 
eight hundred francs in 1880, and the last-named sum is not to 
be despised. Besides, the noblemen of the time competed with 
each other for the honour of compensating the charming 
virtuogas for the meanness of the Minister. 
(To be continued. ) 


——9——— 


PROVINCIAL, 


BiackPoot.—The weather has been very unfavourable lately, yet 
large audiences have attended the concerts in the Indian Pavilion 
on the north pier. Miss Helen D'Alton and Mr Herbert Reeves 
were the singers last week, and the instrumentalists, Signor Risegari 
(violin) and Mr Nichols (violoncello). Miss D’Alton’s most suc- 
cessful songs were the ‘‘ Three Maids of Lee” and Sullivan's ‘‘ Lost 
Chord ” ; Mr Herbert Reeves’, Blumenthal’s new serenade, ‘‘ Sleepest 
thou still, mine own?” (which he gave with taste and expression) 
and the ‘‘ Savoyard’s Return” (violoncello obbligato, Mr Nichols). 
Mdme Edith Wynne and Mr Robert Hilton were the singers, and 
Miss H. M. Webster the pianist announced for Monday and Tuesday, 
and Mr Charles Hallé was to make his first appearance last 
evening (Friday), accompanied by his famous band. 

Marcate.—The Lohr family have undertaken the chief duties at 
the concerts in the Assembly Rooms this week with songs, sketches, 
and pianoforte soli. On Monday Master and Miss Von Lohr (pupils 
of Mr George Gear) gave an amusing sketch, entitled A Musical 
Evening, and on Tuesday they gave two pianoforte soli and a duet. 
Miss Von Lohr has an excellent method, and has been well trained ; 
so that there is every probability of her becoming a brilliant pianist. 
Miss Ruthven (a pupil of Mr Handel Gear) has one of the sweetest 
and best trained voices we have heard for some time; she has full 
control over it, and gave, with equal effect, modern ballads or good 
old airs, like ‘‘Should he upbraid,” which we have seldom heard 
given more sweetly and effectively. In the latter she received an 
undeniable encore, with which she complied. On Tuesday evening, 
too, the excellent orchestra, led by Mr Thaddeus Wells and con- 
ducted by Mr E. Frewin, gave, for the first time, the latter gentle- 
man’s arrangement of selections from Patience, which sbtained quite 
an “‘ovation,” and a portion had to be repeated. The artists 
engaged for next week are Miss Alice Clyfforde, Miss Louisa Chand- 
ler, and Mr C, R. Foyle.—Jsle of Thanet Journal, Aug. 20. 

—-—- 0 —-— 
WAIFS, 

Pauline Lucca is at Ischl. 

Miss Catherine Penna has been staying in Sussex. 

A large concert-hall has been erected in Santiago, Chili. 

The Politeama Felsineo, Bologna, has been burnt down. 

. — Jaells, pianists, man and wife, are spending their holiday at 
ittel. 

The late Chicago Musical Festival resulted in a deficit of 11,000 

dollars. 

Verdi, with his wife and Signora Stolz, visited Milan during the 

Exhibition. 


Adolphe Fischer, the violinist, was expected early this month in 
New York. 

The season at the Teatro Costanzi, 
October with Aida. 
_ Malle Isaac and Talazac, of the Paris Opéra-Comique, have been 
singing at Aix-les-Bains, 

A limited joint-stock company has been formed in Cadiz for the 
erection of a new theatre. 


Ottala, a new opera by a Hungarian composer, will 
at Pesth some time in October. ‘ dines 


Siehr, many years bass at the Wiesbaden Theatre, i 
at the Theatre Royal, Munich, et ee 
Marschner’s Hans Heiling has been perf. d for th i 
the present Theatre Royal, Dreeden. sacs Paula 3 
A new zarzuela, Un Joch de Cartas, 
successful at the Buen Retiro, Madrid. 
After fulfilling her engagement in London, Mdlle Vera Timanoff 
will proceed straight to St Petersburgh. 
The Buenos Ayres Government have voted a grant of 4,000 
to the Sociedad Estimulo de Bellas Artes, rn 


Rome, will begin on the 5th 


music by Vila, has been 





Massenet is about to write a new opera, the libretto founded on 
the Don Juan de Marana, of Dumas, Senr. ? 

Michael Joseph Romain Nihoul, director of the School of Music at 
Tongres, has died in that town, aged sixty. = : 

According to report, Colonel Mapleson has invited Pauline Lucca 
to join his company in America next season. 

Miss Kellogg has signed an engagement with Messrs Pond and 
Backert for a fifty-concert-tour in the States. y 

Melchiorre Vela has been appointed master of the English Town- 
Band and the Philharmonic Society, Shanghai. 

Emile Sauret, the violinist, having given up the post he accepted 
at the Cologne Conservatory, remains in Berlin. 

After his visit to Paris, Maurice Dengremont returns to New 
York, where he will play at concerts in October. ‘ 

The Strakosch Italian opera season—with Gerster as prima donna 
—commences in New Orleans on the 19th December. 

Carl Ries, of the Court Theatre, Wiesbaden, celebrated, on the 
Ist inst., his twenty-fifth anniversary as Capellmeister. . 

Mad. Geistinger has returned to New York. After appearing at 
the Thalia Theatre, she makes a tour through the States. 

A new theatre, the Teatro Vercelli, was lately inaugurated at 
New York, the vocalists and musicians being all Italians. 2 

At the special request of Count Thun, the Crown-Princess Stéphanie 
of Austria has become patroness of the Salzburg Mozarteum. 

Her engagement at Dieppe concluded, Galli-Marié went to Genoa, 
where she was first to appear at the Teatro Regio in Mignon. 

Albert von Schrayshuon, the well-known art-critic of the Stutt- 
garter Chronik, died a short time since, aged 76, at Stuttgart. : 

After an autumn trip through Germany, poppe, the violoncellist, 
will make a concert-tour in France, England, Italy, Russia, and 
Spain. 

"jdaen Strauss’s new buffo opera, Der lustige Krieg, will be pro- 
duced about the middle of November at the Theater an der Wien, 
Vienna. 

Sefiora Marini’s Italian company has been engaged by Sefior Ducaz- 
cal to appear at the Teatro de la Comedia, Madrid, from next Easter 
to June. 

Wiegand, bass of the Leipsic Stadttheater, is engaged at the 
Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, for three years, commencing next 
summer, 

Signor Bevignani, accompanied by his cara sposa, has left London 
for St Petersburgh to fulfil his duties as conductor at the Imperial 
Operahouse. 

Edmund Kretschmer is hard at work on a new opera, the subject 
from Felix Dahn’s Kampf um Rom. (Per Hercle !-—incredible.— 
Dr Blivge.) 

Mdlle Vanzandt, after her engagement at the Theatre Royal, 
Copenhagen, returns to Paris for Le Pardon de Ploérmel (Dinorah), 
at the Opéra-Comique. 

Subscriptions to the amount of 446,000 florins with the insurance 
money, 275,000 more, making a total of 721,600, are immediately 
available for the rebuilding of the Theatre in Prague. 

Reginald Grazzini, of Florence, has carried off the prize offered by 
the Royal Musical Institute of that city for the best six-part setting 
of the psalm : “* Benedicam Dominum in omni tempore.” 

The pictorial artists are busy in the new Grand-Théatre, Rouen. 
The cupola is being painted by M. Léon Glaize, and the saloon, with 
the exception of some medallions confided to M. Besson, by M. 
Paul Baudoin. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE HAREBELL. 


I sat musing by the river, 
Down to which the meadows sweep, 

Where, ’mid flower-entangled grasses, 
Golden sunbeams lay asleep, 

Fann’d by zephyr’s tender sighings, 
While thro’ Autumn’s gorgeous 

noon, 

They and thesweet wild blooms nestled 
Side by side in dreamy swoon. 

Blent with rhythms of the river 
Stole into my heart and ear 

Elfin chimes, that rang out softly 
From a harebell cluster near, 

Graceful, fragile as the blossoms, 
Hover'd o’er them fairy things— 

Butterflies!’ In size and colour 
Harebells too—save for their wings! 


Ne’er before in all my ramblings 
Saw I bud and insect too 
Such a true and utter reflex 
Of each other’s wondrous blue. 
Life’s wee symbol seem’d the spirit, 
Bloom and fly form’d perfect whole, 
So I dreamt that of the gold rays 
Had been born the harebell’s soul, 
Only that the twain were sever’d! 
And how oft in human life 
Doth a mortal and immortal 
Dual seem, amid its strife! 
May the heaven-rays crown each 
spirit 
That holds watch a heart above, 
Loyal, as the bright fly hovering 
O’er the flowret of its love ! 
Mrs, C. Hunter Honeson, 
‘*A Soldier's Daughter.” 
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“THE DRYIN’ 0’ THE BREEKS.” 
An Incident of the Royal Review, August 25, 1881. 


It’s fine to write o’ loyal hearts wi’ poetry's full glow, 

An’ think o’ Majesty an’ law wi’ grand parade and show; 

But hoo it spoils the pleasure that a loyal heart aye seeks, 

Tae ha’e tae tak’ the bed, an’ wait the Dryiy’ o’ THE Breexs! 


Let thochtfu’ Bards wi’ meltin’ lays pour forth their heart and soul, 
An’ sentiment join hands wi’ sang an’ noble scenes extol. 

Let Rhymesters sing o’ laughin’ een an’ tell o' rnddy cheeks, 

They’d speak plain prose had they to wait the Drrin’ o’ THE Breexs! 


On fair Edina’s circling crags, see tens o’ thousands stand, 

To hail her gracious Majesty—Queen of a loyal land; 

*Midst drenchin’ rain sae pitiless, we rush frae crags an’ peaks, 
An’ hurry to the bed to wait the Dryrn’ 0’ THE Breeks! 


What could a canny Scot hae dune, far frae his house an’ hame? 
He brocht nae change o’ raiment, and his neebors were the same, 
He couldna toast afore the fire, hooked on to iron cleeks ; 

He’d juist tae tak’ the bed an’ wait the Drymy’ o’ THE Breexs! 


There’s aye an ill for every joy, a blow for every kiss, 

An’ wi’ the guid will come the bad, guid health wi’ sair distress ; 

But gin we've cheered the Queen's kind heart, we'll thole oor soakit 
steeks, 

An’ no regret the Weetin’ nor the Dryin’ 0’ THE BreExs! 


A Firer. 











THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOIOB FOR SINGING, 
ce . 


London: Duwcan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
‘*The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the ne sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
d oO! pts; his work has consequently come into general use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal! Exercises, as taught by the late Frank Mok!, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourct. Price 6s, London: Dun7tan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 

“This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —/ictorial World. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 














New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Oo. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


Por invigorating and enri es vein, and removing affections of 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
test vocalists and orators in Hurope, and have been established over a quarter 

of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, ore | &c, Sold in 
oy had 19d. and 2s. 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

lonies, 








CHAPPELL & C0.’S 


CABINET & COMBINATION ORGANS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 





From 18 to 225 Guineas. 








THE PET AMERICAN ORGAN. 
Seven Stops, solid Black Walnut Case. 
PRICE 18 GUINEAS. 





THE FAVOURITE TEN-STOP ORGAN. 
Case of solid Black Walnut. 
PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 


With 12 Stops, including Sub-bass Octave Coupler and Knee Pedal 
for Full Organ, 35 GUINEAS. 





WHOLESALE AND RETAIL AGENTS: 


CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


City Branch—15, POULTRY. 
And of all Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Illustrated Lists on application. 
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32. Rock me to sleep see ae ae cca ee 


. The Hemlock Tree 
. Venetian Boat-Song 
. Rock them, rock them—‘‘ Golden slumbers ” 


7. Sunshine 
. Lady, wake—‘' Lady, one, the village chimes ” 


. Take thy banner 


. Fall on us, O night 


5. Waken, lords and ladies gay ... 
. Oslumber, my darling! 

7. The Corsair’s Home 

28. Spring and Autumn 

. Resignation 

30. Go, lovely rose ... 

31, Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade 


MODERN 


FOUR-PART SONGS. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


(With ad lib. Pianoforte Accompaniment.) 


Quarto Size.—Printed 


Price net. 


As the sunshine to the flowers W. G. Cusins 
Away, away to the summer woods ... James Coward 
Children—‘‘Come to me, 0 ye children” Walter Maynard 
Lo! the peaceful shades of evening Walter Maynard 
The Dream Alice Mary Smith 
Golden Slumbers—‘‘ Golden slumbers kiss your eyes”’ 


W. H. Cummings 
Oh, the merry May! Mary Dowling 
Hurrah for Father Christmas .. G. W. Lyon 


Violet—‘‘ Brighter than the rays of morning ” 

Walter Maynard 

Walter Maynard 
W. G. Cusins 


Alice Mary Smith 

Lover’s Melancholy Alice Mary Smith 

. Still the angel stars are shining Charles Gardner 
5. We are waiting by the river . J. L. Hatton 
. Vesper bells are softly pealing . J. L. Hatton 


A. H. D. Prendergast 


Walter Maynard 

James Coward 
Emanuel Aguilar 
W. J. Westbrook 
W. J. Westbrook 
Alice Mary Smith 

W. N. Watson 
Georgina Bairnsfather 


Lovely Spring is come again ... 


. Star that bringest home the bee 
. Queen of Love ... : 
. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning 


-- Henry Leslie 
John Thomas 
John Thomas 
J. G. Calleott 

Charles Gardner 


Sir W. S. Bennett 
. Berger 


8. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


o 


0 











(S.A. T.B,) 


from Engraved Plates. 


No. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 


38. 
39. 
40. 
41, 
42, 
43, 
44. 
45, 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 


= 


or 
o 


Summer Rain 

Spring 

Think of me 

Old Daddy Longlegs 

May Morning 

The golden days 

Good-night, good-night, beloved 
May-time fs 

The hour of thought ... 
Arise, my love . 

They whom we Lwee on sali’ 
Cynthia ... 

Roses of the Sea 

The Oryer 

A Matin Song ... 

Low dies the day 

Wake, dearest love 


50. Love wakes and weeps 


or or cr Ct 
(oe) an rk WON = 


ST a a 
: Ba : 


. The two Stars ... 

2. Bells across the sea _ 
53. Beside a placid silver stream... 
. My lady sleeps .. : 3 
. Of all the arts peneeth the neoven 

. Love’s young dream 

. O well I love the spring 
. Pack clouds away 

. Proud Maisie d 

. On a day, alack the oon 
. Ask me no more r 
32, When the wind blows... 
3. Hear our prayer, 0 heavenly Father 
. And shall Trelawny die ? 
. Welcome, day of joy and gladness. 


. And now we'll say good-night 
. My soul is sinking 
68. 


The Grasshopper 


To be continued. 





LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 


Price net, 


F. Berger 

.. Henry Hiles 

... Ciro Pinsuti 

C. A. Macirone 

.. J. L. Hatton 

. J. L. Hatton 

...Miss Lindsay 

S. Reay 

S. Reay 

. F. Westlake 

.. F, Westlake 

. J. B, Surgey 

. F, A. Jarvis 

. O. Prescott 

T. R. Prentice 

H. C. Banister 

Westley Richards 

Prof. G. A. Macfarren 

Walter Macfarren 

Walter Macfarren 

C. H. Couldery 

A. Schloesser 

Sir W. 8S. Bennett 

KE. W. Hamilton 

... J. L. Hatton 

... Henry Smart 

Arthur O'Leary 

W. H. Cummings 

Cleveland Wigan 

William Horsley 

T. R. Prentice 

C. A. Macirone 
Christmas Carol 

J. L. Hatton 

Seymour Smith 

Ignace Gibsone 

Ignace Gibsone 
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